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INTRODUCTION. 

rpHE Bacred Scriptures claim to be the 
-^ authoritative instructors of mankind on 
a class of subjects not within the reach of 
unaided human reason. And it is a question 
of importance and deep interest, in what de- 
gree it can be shewn, that they have imparted 
the light of religious truth to those nations of 
mankind who have been in possession of it. 

Although the proof of the divine authority 
of the Sacred Writings rests mainly on that 
of their historic truth, apologists have always 
felt the importance to this argument of being 
able to shew, that they had actually been to 
mankind the instructors which they claim 
to be; and from the time of Josephus till the 
eighteenth century of the Christian era it had 
been confidently asserted, and maintained, by 
what were regarded as the clearest proofs, 
that heathen philosophy derived all its reli- 
gious light from the Holy Scriptures. 

r. II. E. B 
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The Reformation in Germany, though 
doubtless attended with many inestimable 
blessings, contained some elements of serious 
evil. It was too much regarded as the achieve- 
ment of the human intellect; and from its 
commencement till now an increasing dispo- 
sition has been manifested to arrogate every- 
thing to the powers of the human mind. By 
what was reckoned the triumphant overthrow 
of ancient errors which had become connected 
with sacred historic traditions, a want of rever- 
ence for those traditions themselves was fos- 
tered, and men began to lose the obedience of 
faith. This spirit, connected as it was with 
the daring abuses of revived learning, began 
to throw doubts upon everything whether in 
literature or religion which had for ages been 
relied upon as settled and secure. 

In profane literature not only were ancient 
impostures detected and blunders rectified, 
but, as though it were necessarily a great 
achievement and an advance of truth to root 
up what was ancient, scholars began to derive 
their fame from erasing events and names 
from history and from the catalogue of ancient 
writers. 

It is also manifest that the followers both 
of Luther and of Calvin have increasingly 
shewn a disposition to degrade the character 
of the Hebrew Revelation. Even those who 
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would not be classed among the enemies of 
Christianity, have often confounded the Old 
Testament revelation with Judaism^ have 
spoken of it in degrading terms, or ignored it 
as a source of genuine religious truth. The 
circumstance that the Old Testament makes 
a hierarchy a divine institution, could not be 
forgiven, 

This is one reason why in later times the 
belief that the Hebrew Scriptures had con- 
tributed to the instniction of the ancient 
heathen, has been treated rather as a super- 
stition of the Christian Fathers than as a well 
attested truth. 

If these opinions, and the philosophy out 
of which they spring, had been those ooly of 
a few individuals whose influence over the 
literature and religious sentiments of the age 
had been inconsiderable, they might have 
been passed by without much notice in the 
enquiry now before us. But they may be 
said to have obtained almost absolute domi- 
nion in that country into whose hands our 
ancient literature has for many years almost 
exclusively fallen ; and some of our own most 
distinguished writers, instead of examining 
the pretensions, or bearing up against the 
destructive tendencies of this philosophy, seem 
more inclined to bow to its decisions and 
adopt its courses. 




Moreover, it is exactly on the subject of 
our present enquiry that the modern phi- 
losophy most strongly dogmatizes. Human 
reason, according to it, is all-sufficient to 
develope from its own resources every form 
and kind of truth; and there is nothing about 
which the philosophers of the day have shewn 
themselves so jealous, as about the undivided 
credit which is to be given to the ancient hea- 
then for their attainments in the highest of 
all knowledge. 

On every account, therefore, it concerns this 
philosophy to repudiate the idea that Greece 
had been in any way indebted to Palestine 
for its wisdom. To admit this would be to 
rob philosophy of its proudest trophies. It 
would be to allow that a people, declared to 
be destitute of all speculative genius, had 
forestalled its discoveries, and lifted it above 
the power of its own flight. And this would 
be to admit that some other principle than 
human speculation is the parent of all that is 
most valuable in human wisdom. 

In order to set aside this difficulty, all sorts 
of violence have been necessary. 

The remains of Greek writers have been 
subjected to a criticism which has marked as 
spurious all those pieces which savour most of 
the Hebrew theology. 

" History" — to use the words of Karl Baehr 
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—•'has been dictated to from the throne of 
hypothesis." Fact has been turned into fic- 
tion, and fiction into fact, to accommodate this 
theory. The character of the Hebrew theo- 
logy has been constantly degraded, or con- 
temptuously ignored. 

Or if it could not be denied that the He- 
brews were in possession of some better light, 
the credit of this has been given to their 
Captivity. Egypt and Babylon have been 
confidently referred to as the sources of their 
most sacred observances and their sublimeat 
doctrines. And Christianity itself, because it 
is closely related to the Hebrew theology, and 
detracts still more from the credit of human 
wisdom, has been subjected to a series of 
attacks, increasing in temerity, till at length 
in Protestant Germany the faith of the Gospel 
is maintaining a doubtful struggle for exist- 
ence'. 

Happily, the evidence on which our re- 
ligion rests, and our faith in historic tradition, 
are so well established in this country, that 
the entire task of early Christian writers in 
this department may be spared us ; but that 

' Tlie serious extent to which this la true, and the anxiety 
which ia felt in consequence hy those who stiD adhere to the 
Christian faith, ia perhaps not sullicientlj known in thia 
country. Extracts from modem writers of eminence, which 
give an affecting view of this auhject, will be found in the 
note at the end of the volume. 



part of it which is now before us has been 
decidedly placed in doubt, and requires to be 
viewed in the light of modem times. The 
claims of Egypt, for instance, have been 
revived, and enforced by apparently addi- 
tional evidence : we have, therefore, felt it 
necessary to enter somewhat at length on 
this subject, as preliminary to the investiga- 
tion of Greek and Roman writings. 

Moreover, since the time of the early 
apologists, and even since that of eminent 
writers in this department of the last century, 
important additions have been made to our 
knowledge on some other subjects not uncon- 
nected with the history of the ancient heathen. 
Our acquaintance with the ancient races, 
in the principles of their language, in their 
affinities, and in their monumental history, 
although the investigations respecting them 
have been connected with much that was 
extravagant in theory, has been placed upon 
a more solid basis than it had ever been before. 
And though the truth has been subjected to an 
ordeal which for a time gave some anxiety to 
its friends, it has come out of it established 
almost beyond the reach of scepticism. 

After such researches have been made, 
and brought to conclusions so satisfactory, 
the present subject may be again looked 
into with advantage. 
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And though it will perhaps be found that 
some of the arguments employed in earliest 
times, and some of the theories which more 
recently have been propounded, must be 
abandoned, it will appear that, on the whole, 
the position which maintains that the sacred 
Scriptures have been the source of all the 
best parts of Heathen Philosophy has been 
more strengthened by what is gained than 
weakened by what is lost. 

The Christian Revelation was explicitly 
declared to be intended for all mankind. 
It commanded all men everywhere to receive 
it, and to adopt it as the measure of their 
hopes, the guide of their opinions, and the 
rule of their livea. And its influence on the 
nations among whom it chiefly found its way 
was soon apparent. 

But perhaps the very circumstance that, 
while it gave no indulgence to human pride 
or luxury, it commanded obedience, may 
account for the fact, tliat ]ong after it had 
made its way into the hearts of the multitude 
of all nations, it was resisted by those who 
considered themselves the instructors of man- 
kind. Yet even on them its influence was 
so far apparent, that when at length they 
began to enter the lists against it, they far- 
nished themselves with weapons from its 
armoury. With regard to the more ancient 
revelation, it was at least not so apparent 




that it claimed authority over the opinions 
and conduct of mankind at large. It was 
not obviously enjoined on any other people 
than thoeeto whom it was immediately given. 

But it was supremely worthy of universal 
acceptance ; and, as will be shewn, the ar- 
rangements of Providence were such as to 
give to other nations the best opportunities 
of availing themselves of it. Accordingly, as 
might be expected, while its influence on the 
mass of other nations — except, perhaps, to a 
certain extent, from the preaching of Py- 
thagoras — and on the conduct of those who 
were nearest its light, is scarcely discernible, 
their philosophers were willing to borrow from 
its stores, unchecked by any demands not plea- 
sant to their vanity. It was used by them 
as a common good, which they might adapt 
at their pleasure to their own speculations. 

It is doubtless true, that some of the 
Mosaic institutions were intended to be pecu- 
liar to the Jewish people, but these formed 
only a small part of the entire Revelation 
made before the appearance of our Saviour. 
And some even of these exhibited symbols 
of which the key was" furnished to those who 
understood its statements respecting the 
nature of God and his worship. 

The Mosaic Revelation contained an 
authentic and declarative account of what 
had been originally made known tu the 
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human race respecting the nature of God, 
the creation of mankind, and the universal 
principles of morality, which had once been 
written on the hearts of all men, but which 
had faded or become effaced. 

And it waa so far aa a whole from being 
destined to become obsolete, that accessions 
were continually made to it, and it was con- 
stantly developed from the same inspiration 
which bestowed the original germs. While 
the framework of Judaism waa giving way, 
the Revelation of divine truth continued to 
grow in all its divinest attributes, and to he 
more distinctly recognized as the hestowment 
of the Spirit of God. 

The Christian Revelation, though again 
making a large accession to the knowledge 
of divine things, was so far only an expansion 
of the fonner system of truth, and is occupied, 
to a great extent, in making more clear, and 
exhibiting more fully, what the Spirit of 
Revelation had already spoken. And nothing 
can be plainer, than that our Saviour and 
his disciples recommended the ancient Reve- 
lation to mankind as the divine foundation 
out of which the Gospel rose. In this light 
the Old Testament has always been regarded 
and cherished in proportion as Christianity 
itself has ruled the opinions and aifections of 
mankind. 
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TF, in the inscrutable way of Providence, it 
-*- had appeared from Scripture itself, that it 
was plainly intended to exclude the nations 
from the benefit of this earlier light, it would 
have been our duty to bow with submission 
to such a mystery. But this is manifestly far 
from being the case. It is, on the contrary, 
evident that the chosen people were intended 
to be the depositories of this divine bestow- 
ment, with the view that they should not only 
cherish it and enjoy its benetits themselves, 
but communicate its light to surrounding 
nations. The promise made to Abraham, 
and repeated to Isaac and Jacob, that in 
them and their descendants all the families 
of the earth siiould be blessed, though doubt- 
less referring for its complete fulfilment to 
the Christian Dispensation, and to develope- 
ments of Divine Providence yet to come ; 
might well refer to the fact that tlieir great 
distinction above all others would be, that 
" to them were committed the Oracles of 
God." 
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And whatever other ideas may be included 
in the destination mentioned, Exod. xix. 6, 
" Ye shall be a kingdona of priests," it can 
scarcely be doubted that the function of the 
priestly office which made them the ministers 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, was 
especially referred to. 

The object of their selection and consecra- 
tion as a peculiar people was that which is 
mentioned by Isaiah : " This people have I !>. niiLi-ai.! 
formed for myself, that they may shew forth 
my praise," or, according to the words of the 
LXX., which St Peter has partly used, Xaov nov i Ep. w. 
bu 'Trepietroiijaa/jiriv, Tas aperas /^.ou ciriyeiaSai. St 
Peter, addressing himself to those early Chris- 
tians who were appointed to be the first lea- 
ven of Christianity, combines the passage in 
Esodus with that in Isaiah : inch ^e yevm 
SKXeKTov, ^aeriXeiov 'tepaTeufia, e9i/os ayiop, Xaos eif 
vepiTToitiaiv oTTU)? Tas aperd'S e^ayyet\^Te tou ok 

In botli these cases the main idea seems to 

' This passage has been strangely perverted by writers of 
tlie Lutheran Church, and, in fact, made the basis of a system 
the very opposite of what is implied in the language itself— 
V12. that on the publication of the Gospel there was no longer 
to lie any peculiar order of the ministry, but that every man 
was to be bis own priest. In Dunsen's strange work, TAe 
Church of the Future, this sense ia confidently taken as the 
only one : Was there no Order of Priests among the Ucbrews, 
when as a nation they were expected to be a kingdom of 
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be, that the people thus distinguished and 
consecrated by special divine communications, 
were thereby put in trust with a sacred de- 
posit, of whose blessings they were to be the 
stewards and dispensers. 
'. And this is in accordance with the charge 
which Moses gave to the Israelites at the close 
of his life: '■'Keepaiid do them; for this is your 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
the nations, which shall hear all these statutes, 
and say, Surely this great nation is a wise 
and understanding people. For what nation 
is there so great which hath God bo nigh unto 
them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call upon him for? and what nation 
is there so great that hath statutes and judg- 
ments so righteous as ail this law, which I 
set before yon this day V — i. e. their wisdom 
would not be displayed in speculating upon 
them, but in heeping them, and putting them 
into practice. 



CHAPTER II. 
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IT is plain then that, in connexion with this 
revelation, the Israelites had a duty to per- 
form to surrounding nations, as well as to 
themselves. And it ia interesting to observe 
the peculiar arrangements of Providence by 
which this duty was facilitated. 

It has often been remarked, with regard to christi- 
the Christian Revelation, that it was placed andiotho 
exactly in the focus of the civilized world ; pi^^ed in 
and when a large mass of the Jewish people ^^rid"'"* I 
had become evangelized, they were soon scat- 
tered to all the winds of Heaven, and carried 
with them in all directions the holy light 
by which they had become luminous. It is 
scarcely less a matter of devout admiration, 
that in later times the country which has 
become the emporium of the world, whose in- 
habitants are wafted, and now almost spirited, 
in all directions on an element peculiarly their 
own— a country to which a dominion has been 
all but miraculously given over heathen na- 
tions occupying large portions of the globe — 
should be the abode of the purest form of 
Christianity, and — with all that country's de- 
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ficiences — far more impressed with its value 
and more fertile in its fruits than any other 
nation of mankind. 
waat^^f ■^"'- advantages of the same kind were in 
snciwit^. ^ high degree conferred on those who were 
Teution. ^[jg original depositories of the Divine Word. 
The land of Palestine was, as Heeren has re- 
marked, exactly the boundary-line between 
the eastern and the western world, and there 
was everything not only in the position but 
in the character of the people, as part of the 
Semitic family, adapted to diffuse what was 
for this purpose committed to them. 
charactBT With Tcgard to the people, their character 
p^opj^- ^ in this respect is liest perceived in con- 
^*'fM^*trast with their neighbours the Egyptians. 
"Though inhabiting from immemorial times," 
says Dr Prichard, " regions in juxtaposition, 
and almost contiguous to each other, no two 
races of men can be more strongly contrasted 
than were, the ancient Egyptians and the 
Syro- Arabian races : one nation full of energy, 
of restless activity, changing many times their 
manner of existence — sometimes nomad, i. e. 
feeding their flocks in desert places — now 
settled and cultivating the earth, and filling 
their land with populous villages and towns 
and fenced cities — then spreading themselves, 
impelled with the love of glory and zeal of 
proselytism, over distant countries; — the other 
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reposing ever in luxurious ease and wealth 
on the rich soil watered by their slimy river, 
never quitting it for a foreign clime, or dis- 
playing, unless forced, the least change in 
their position or habits of life. The intel- 
lectual character, the metaphysical belief and 
the religious sentiments and practices of the 
two nations, were equally diverse ; one adoring 
an invisible and eternal Spirit at whose Al- 
mighty word the universe started into exis- 
tence, ' and the morning-stars sang together 
and the sons of God shouted for joy,' the other 
adorning splendid temples with costly mag- 
nificence, in which with mysterious and gro- 
tesque rites they paid a strange and portentous 
worship to some foul and grovelling object — 
a snake, a tortoise, a crocodile, or an ape." 

This contrast is important when the ques- 
tion is raised, whether Egypt or Palestine, the 
subjects of Rhampsinnitus and Cheops, the 
patrons of the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
builders of the Pyramids, or of David and 
Solomon, whose prayer was "that thy way 
may be known upon earth, and thy saving 
health among all nations," and who built a 
temple to Him, whom heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain ; — became the source 
to other nations of wholesome instruction on 
divine subjects. 

The close connexion of the Hebrews, from 
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conneiion thc tinic ID wlilcli theiF relieious belief became 

with the . 1- 1 1 

PhcEni- established and copiously developed, with the 
Phoenicians, is a most remarkable circum- 
stance, and has all the appearance of a divine 
arrangement for promoting the difl'usion of 
that "saving health" which they desired 
might be known among all nations. 

Voi.i.eh.z On this subject we have the following 
remarks in Heeren's Asia: "One of the most 
interesting spectacles which history affords us, 
is the spread of nations by peaceable coloni- 
zation...PhcenicianB and Greeks, no less than 
the British and the Dutch, soon discover the 
necessity for foreign settlements ; and not- 
withstanding all the abuses to which they are 
liable, it is still undeniable that not only their 
own civilization, but in a great measure the 
civilization of the whole human race, depends 
very much on these peaceful means of ad- 
vancement. ..Tyre and Sidon yielded to their 
fate, but they had the happiness before their 
fall to see flourishing around them, in their 
hundreds of colonies, a numerous progeny." 

p. ail. "The foundation of most of these cer- 

tainly took place in the flourishing period of 
Phoenicia, during which the trade and navi- 
gation of Tyre made such wonderful advances, 
i.e. from the reign of David to that of Cyrus." 

p. 333. " When the boundaries of the Jewish empire 

under David had been so extended by the 
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subjugation of the Edomites as to take in 
Eloth and Ezion-Geber, on the North coast of 
the Arabian Gulf, the Phcenicians did not let 
the opportunity escape of opening the way to 
them by treaty; and the navigation which they 
in common with Solomon carried on upon the 
Red Sea, drew so many of them to these cities, 
that they may be fairly regarded as their colo- 
nies. " The fact that Palestine was the granary p. 
of the Phcenicians, explains, in the clearest 
manner, the good understanding and lasting 
peace that prevailed between the two nations. 
It is a striking fact in the Jewish history, that 
with all other nations around them they lived 
in continued warfare, and that under David 
and Solomon they became conquerors and 
subdued considerable countries. And yet with 
their nearest neighbours the Phoenicians they 
never engaged in hostilities." 

Of the latter of these facts there can be no 
doubt, hut the former is expressed too strongly. 
Up to the time of David they were only sub- 
duing the nations within their own natural 
boundary, afterwards they only defended that 
boundary. Heeren also cites 1 Kings ix. 18, p- 
" Solomon built Baalath and Tadmor in the 
desert," to shew that "Heliopolis and Palmyra 
were built at the time when the land-trade of 
the Phcenicians was rapidly spreading, and 

T. H. E. C 
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that a sliare in this trade entered into the 
views of Solomon their builder." 

It appears therefore, at a time when the 
possession of religious truth was an important 
part of their distinction among the nations, 
and when " there came of all people to hear 
the wisdom" of their king, their opportuniHes 
at least were of a high order for communicating 
this knowledge. 

And it must he observed that the feeling 
of exdusiveness, which in later ages might in- 
terfere with this duty, is not so apparent in 
these early times. Their sacred traditions, 
too, were at that time not the possession merely 
of a sacred order. The mind of every child 
was imbued with them from his earliest in- 
r. fancy. "Thou shalt teach them diligently to 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up." They constituted the 
principal theme of a high order of poetry, and 
among their sacred lyrics the idea is ever 
present, of proclaiming by all means and to 
all people their sacred traditions. " Make 
known his deeds among the nations. . . . talk 
ye of all his wondrous works." 

"O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing 
unto the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the 
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Lord, and praise his name ; tell of his salva- 
tion from day to day. Declare his honour 
unto the heathen, and his wonders unto all 
people," In short, it was in full accordance 
with the spirit of their institutions, that every 
citizen should have his mind occupied with 
these subjects, and should bear his part in 
proclaiming them to others. And we may 
here observe, that this important element in 
the education of the people is so like what 
Plato has recommended for his Republic, that 
the latter has all the appearance of having 
been suggested by the former. Plato would 
banish from the education of youth most of 
the popular poetry, and substitute lyrical com- 
positions, embodying the civil and moral pre- 
cepts in which they were to be reared. 

It is next to impossible, if this was only in 
a small degree carried out by the Hebrews, 
that in their extensive intercourse with foreign 
nations they should not have communicated 
something of their sacred knowledge. 

The Pbcenicians before the time of David 
had certainly not confined themselves to mer- 
chandise. They introduced not only letters — 
ypdnfiara — but also literature — SiSaaKuXeia — 

into Greece, according to Herodotus, in which 
at that time was essentially included their reli- 
gious phUosophy : and, if there is any truth in 
what is stated by Josephus about the kind of 
intercourse which existed in the time of Solo- 
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mon between the Hebrews and the Pboeoi- 
cians, it produced not only a commerce of 
merchandize, but also of their literature: and 
the high point to which we know the Hebrews 
carried their secular philosophy would teud to 
recommend, if not to the practice of other 
Dations, at least to the nse of the learned 
among them, the sacred knowledge which so 
distinguished this people. 
ne™qn|e It is ofsome interest to our present enquiry 
frJS'c^"* ^*^ notice also the remarkable arrangements 
^^^ ^ of divine Providence, by which all the nations 
thtt oi^eot. ^{jjgj, were afterwards enlightened by Chris- 
tianity were successively brought from the far 
East, where the ancient tradition had been 
either lost or volatilized into fantastic dreams, 
to the immediate neighbourhood of that coun- 
try where it shone in all its purity, and was 
replenished with ever-fresh bestowments, and 
into immediate contact with those who had 
benefitted by it. 

The venerable J. Grimm, in his last work, 
Jai'.'iic.' "The History of the Germanic Languages," 
has given a copious account of these migra- 
tions. 

He considers it established "that all the 
tribes of Europe have in very early ages made 
their way from Asia. An irresistible impulse," 
says he. " which it is not easy to explain, brought 
Ihcm constantly from East to West." 
].. 103. .• -piig Greeks first appear, extending their 
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history back to about 1800 years b.c, spread 
over Asia Minor, Macedonia, Tlieasalia, Bce- 
otia, and the Peloponnese." 

The Romans next, whose history is reck- 
oned from 754 b.c: " their first immigration," 
says Grimm, " seems to have been from Itu- 
rsea (on the N.E. frontier of Syria)." They 
appear for many ages to have had scarcely 
any literature, but from the time of Numa to 
have had notions of the Deity and the nature 
of His worship, in accordance with those which 
Pythagoras afterwards introduced into Italy, 
and derived from the same source. 

The Celts are the third people of European 
history ; they flourislied from the sixth to the 
fourth century B.C. Their language, though 
now classed with the Indo-European, has a 
remarkable affinity with the Semitic, forming, 
according to Dr. Prichard, an intermediate c 
link between these families. " They pene- i!i 
trated," says Grimm, " in early times farther v 
to the West than any other race, being in the 
time of Herodotus eax"'^"'^ '^f°^ "J^'"" ^"Tii-etov" 

Though the Celts thus did not remain iq 
the way of direct contact with the East, they 
appear to have taken with tliem, together with 
some barbarous portions of Phoenician the- 
ology, some purer ideas of the nature of God. 

Then come the Germans, Lithuanians, 
Sclavonians, Finns, Thracians, and Scythians. 
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All these appear, at one time or other, to have 
approached more or less nearly to those coun- 
tries which were more enlightened, and exhibit 
more or less of the knowledge existing there, 
according as they remained in the neighbour- 
hood, or fixed their place of abode at a greater 
distance. 
^- The Thracians, who became the Gothic 
nation, are distinguished by Herodotus as ol 
aBavari^ovTes. Their god Zalmoxis, according 
to him, had been in the service of Pythagoras, 
and had come among the Getes, to whom he 
taught this doctrine. They were the first of 
the heathen nations who were converted to 
Christianity. 

The Saxons also were descendants of Getea 
and Scythians who early enjoyed a better light. 

In regard to these migrating races, it 
may be remarked, that most of them have 
traditions of philosophic teachers rising up 
among them, whose doctrine may be traced 
more or less distinctly to the same source. 

These remarkable arrangements of Divine 
Providence, like others of a similar kind, ap- 
pear to have been intended to afford to these 
nations an opportunity of benefitting by the 
inestimable treasures of which the Hebrews 
were made the stewards, and to prepare them 
for that more perfect form of truth which they 
afterwards adopted as their faith. 



CHAPTER IIL 

ORIGIN OF HELIGI0U8 PHILOSOPHY. 



SPHERE are two suppositions on which it 
-'- has been attempted to account for the i 
origin and spread of those opinions among 
the more civilized nations, which the Church 
has always regarded as the immediate gift of 
God, or as indirectly obtained from a sacred 
source. 

The one is— that each nation of mankind, 
as it has emerged from barbarism, has invent- 
ed a theology for itself. 

The other is — that nations of vast antiquity 
have, either by their own discovery or other- 
wise, obtained knowledge on these subjects, 
and from them have been derived the religious 
opinions of more modern nations. 

The first of these notions depends upon w 
the assumption that men have emerged from oi 
a state of brutal barbarism, and either tacitly 
or expressly adopts the base idea expressed s^ 
by Horace : 

Prorepacnuit primis onimalia terris 
Mutum Qt turpe pecus. 

an idea which is in all probability due to the 
Egyptians, who created not only men, but even 
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the gods themselves, from the mud of their 
own Nile, and which afterwards formed one 
of the chief points of the Epicurean doctrine. 
Thus Lucretius: 

I. LiDquitur ut merito matemum nomen adcpta 

Terra ait, o terra quoniam aint cuncta creata. 
Multaque niina etiam existunt aniinalia terria 
ImbribuB, et calido solU concTeta vapore. 



Qnare etiam atqne otiam mateniuni Doiuen adepts 
Terra tenet merito, qitoniam genus ipaa creavit 

The theory however — that the human race 
has emerged from a &tate of proper barbarism 
— may be safely considered as exploded, and 
that on purely scientific grounds. 

Researches into the physical history of 
man have gone hand-in-hand with investiga- 
tions of his language at once extensive and 
minute, and both have tended to prove, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, in the first place, that at 
least all those nations, with whose literature 
and religion we are best acquainted, must have 
had a common origin. 

But the same iuTestigations also shew, that 
so far from having ascended in the course 
of ages from an almost brutal type to his 
present condition, the general course of things 
has been the reverse. 

The African nations may at present fairly 
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be considered as occupying a lower grade of 
physical and moral condition than any of 
those nations have ever been known or even 
traditionally reported to have presented. But 
it has been shewn with regard to some, even 
of the African tribes, that they have sunk to 
this condition within historic times. 

The Bushmen, as has been fully establish- ^,"'^''5?''" 

' ■' Kst. Hi9t. 

ed, are the remains of Hottentot clans, who '^ ^J;°'jj^jj_ 
subsisted anciently, like all the tribes of Africa, 
chiefly by rearing sheep and cattle, but who 
have been reduced from the life of peaceful 
herdsmen to the condition of hunting and 
predatory savages. The cruelty and oppres- 
sion of European colonists during successive 
ages, has been the main cause of this calamity. 
The original Hottentots before the settlement 
of the Dutch were a numerous and happy 
people, divided into tribes under the patri- 
archal government of chiefs or elders ; they 
were brave in war, but they were gentle in 
their dispositions — humane and upright in 
their conduct. They were also far from defi- 
cient in intellect: their name for the Deity p™''"''*' 
is — 77ie Beauty'ul. 

This people, deprived of their flocks and 
herds and hunted for their lives, have been 
gradually transformed from a mild, confiding 
race of shepherds, to fierce vindictive savages, 
under the name of Bushmen, on whom the 
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further injury has been inflicted, of denying 
that they are of the Race Adftmique ! 

Now this process, which has been going on 
almost under our own eyes, is but a type of 
the history of so-called barbarous nations. 

. Tribes who were either physically stronger or 
more advanced in the use of arms, have con- 
stantly expelled others who were less so, from 
their homes, called forth into violent exercise 
the fierce and malignant passions of their 
nature, and driven them to contend with in- 
human deprivations, till a course of ages has 
seen tliem transformed from human beings to 
savages, in whom the human nature is scarcely 
to be recognized. 

Wherever ancient monuments remain to 
shew the earlier type of nations now both 
physically and morally debased, they invari- 
ably prove that that type approached a stand- 
ard of the higher order. 

I. The result of investigation as to the lan- 
gTtages of mankind, of which the monuments 
are far more numerous and more ancient, has 
been to establish tliis principle still more 
strongly. The earlier forms of language, as 
far as the perfection of its artificial structure is 
concertied, are found to exhibit the higher type 
which more modern nations have in one sense 
depraved ; the whole of the European family 
of languages have in this sense descended from 
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a type of most perfect structure represented 
by the earliest Sanscrit and the Zend. 

All this is in confirmation of the universal Truditio 
tradition, according to which a golden, silver, 
brass, and iron age have succeeded each other 
in the condition of mankind. 

But it is still more certain, if we take Re- K^^'eiati 
velation as a standard of religious knowledge, 
that the races of mankind have shewn a con- 
stant tendency to corrupt and deprave those 
elements of truth which had been the common 
possession of the human race. And with 
regard to this, it is clear that in all cases 
where the Divine bestowment was not sus- 
tained and replenished by other than human 
means, men have invariably become spiritu- 
ally barbarized in proportion as they were 
civilly refined. 

The striking account which St. Paul has 
given in the First Epistle to the Romans, of 
the process by which the truth of God has 
become corrupted, refers especially to the 
history of the most civilized nations. 

It was not in the absence of intellectual 
habits and pursuits, which may be supposed 
to have attended a rude and uncivilized state 
of society, that this corruption began. On the 
contrary, the — TrpiuTov \^eS^os — the TrpwroTriJ^oic, jekU. Ag. 
"the primal infatuation" of men was, thatmBDaen 

' there. 

they dared to speculate on subjects beyond 
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the reach of human intellect, and thus adul- 
terating the divine traditions which had been 
handed down to them, eiLaraiwOtiaav ev Toij 
^ia\o7i(7^ois ai/Tiuc. They became vain, false 
and foolish, in their speculation.i. " They be- 
came foolish by professing themselves to be 
wise, and they changed the glory of the In- 
visible God into the likeness of corruptible 
man, and of birds, and of quadrupeds and of 
reptiles." The universal effect of such spe- 
culations was, and always Jias been, to darken 
the minds of men with regard to the spiritual 
world. " Their foolish heart was darkened." 
This process is exhibited in a striking manner 
by Dr. Tholuck, in Neander's Denkiv'urdig- 
keiten. He says, " That a liigher condition of 
' the human race has preceded the lower one, 
is a truth which at all times by the profound- 
est men has been acknowledged. As the 
child can only become a man amongst men, 
so it is only in communion with beings truly 
human that a human being can be reared. 
We must therefore either assume an eternal 
existence of a human society, or a point of 
time in which God himself brought into 
existence the human being already reared 
(gehildef) in his present relations of life. As 
then the Scripture assures us that the first 
human pair became fallen from a holy life 
in God into one of sinful self-sufficiency, we are 
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bound to believe that man, tbough fallen thus 
from his original purity, brought with him 
into his fallen state many high qualifications 
and powers from that more happy time. If 
it were not so, the most important appear- 
ances of the most ancient history would he 
inexplicable. Whence comes it, if the original 
races were barbarians and half brutal, that 
among them, state, morals, science, art, is all 
founded upon religion, and the worship of 
God is the centre of their entire spiritual life? 
Heeren says, respecting the influence of re- 
ligion on the policy of nations, 'From the 
history of human policy it is manifest, that 
religion possesses a higher political impor- 
tance the further we go back into history.' " 

Tholuck therefore concludes, that " An p. 3- 
impartial examination of heathenism will 
aflbrd the important result, that heathenism 
is a corrupted truth, a divine utterance heard 
falsely, which in its own nature comes from 
God." 

After giving a paraplirase of the passage p. h. 
in the Epistle to the Romans already referred 
to, he says " In this way the regards of men 
became withdrawn from the spiritual world 
and directed entirely to the physical, and no 
Deity was recognized but what there appeared. 
Hence the notion of Pantheism. On the 
other hand, those who could not sufficiently 
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generalize confined their thoughts to par- 1 
ticular outward phfenomena, and hence arose 
Polytheism." 

"The doctrine of Metempsychosis among 
the ancient Indians was a kind of mythic re- 
presentation of the fall of man. Menu, the 
lawgiver of the Indians, says, ' Surrounded 
with various forms of darkness, conscious of 
their evil deeds and of their destiny, they are 
all endowed with capacities of pleasure and 
pain. To this destiny they are continually 
moving, while they sink from the nature of 1 
Deity to that of plants, in this fearful world 
of being which is continually sinking to- 
wards corruption.' But this mythic repre- 
sentation in time became a physical notion, 
and among the later Platonists a part of their 
fatalism." 

" In the religion of the East," says Tho- | 
luck, " we have a picture of Oriental life; spe- 
culative men, in a climate where labour and 
activity were impossible, indulged their warm 
imaginations in speculations which were des- 
titute of practical value The Greeks, on the I 

other hand, looked on the material world till 
the spiritual became dim ; they became more 
and more captivated with the beauty of ex- 
ternal form, till their religion became sensuous. 
This state of things was more dangerous than 
total ignorance, as it is always found that 
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error is more pernicious when connected with 
a portion of truth than when alone." 

"Something like what took place among p- 
the Greeks," he observes, " has taken place 
in our day. Men have given themselves up to 
a refined sentimentalism, and to aesthetic aspi- 
rations, tinged with the hue of Christianity, 
which only empurples the wound without 
healing it, or which adorns the house for the 
reception of the demon, who returns from the 
wilderness with seven other spirits of impu- 
rity The Greeks did more than this; their p- 

ungodly artists used their theology as the 
materials of their art, and presented the im- 
moralities which had become part of that 
theology in an attractive form, by which they 
gave them a kind of consecration." 

"But the practice which prevailed in Egypt, p- 
and still exists in India, of representing the 
Deity under the form of beasts, is still more 
abominable ; and the heathen Philostratus has 
justly remarked, that by dwelling on such 
objects the human mind becomes disqualified 
for forming any worthy conception of the 
Divine Nature." It appears therefore that so 
far from having invefited their religious notions 
when emerging from a state of barbarism, it 
has been the civilized man who, by speculating 
on the traditions which his forefathers held 
sacred, has invariably corrupted what he has 
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thus tampered with. And since his moral 
nature became debased, in proportion as Kis 
notions of divine things became less pure, 
till he became given over to vile affections, 
the imagery with which he surrounded him- 
self became the visible type of a state of 
heart which had excluded the Deity, and filled 
itself with all that was most opposite to His 
nature. 

However general among mankind the no- 
tion of a Deity may be, and the possession of 
truths similar to those in Revelation, there is 
everything in the history of the human mind 
to shew that these are things which " had not 
entered into the heart of man" by any sug- 
gestions of nature, and to make it likely that 
it was as true of them as of the glorious doc- 
trines of Christianity, that " God had revealed 
them by His Spirit." 

The premises, it must be allowed, every- 
where exist in the appearances of nature for 
some right conclusions as to the being and 
nature of God, but it is certain, especially 
with the theory of an original state of savage 
barbarism, that these conclusions would never 
Meen fnr havc been formed. " Religion," says Herder, 
Swf'v™" " '*^* its traces among the poorest and rudest 
II. p. 388. tpj|jgg_ wijence did these people obtain them? 
Has every wretch discovered for himself a 
kind of natural theology? These people. 
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Struggling for subsistence, make no disco- 
veries, they follow in everything the tradi- 
tions of their fathers. Tradition is as much 
the mother qf their religion as qf their lanr 
guage'' 



T. H. B. D 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLAIMS OF ANCIENT HEATHEN NATIONS. 
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CERTAIN as it thus appears that men 
have not hiTented their reHgion, but that 
tbe Almighty etidowed mankind at his creation 
with a sufficient amount of knowledge on 
these sacred subjects; the question now comes, 
whether any of the ancient nations were so far 
exempted from the common depravity of cor- 
rupting their traditions, as to have preserved 
them in sufficient purity to qualify such . 
nations for being the instructors of mankind 
on divine subjects. 

This credit has been given in recent times 
to Ifidia, and was claimed by the later Egyp- 
tians; a claim which some modern writers of 
respectability allow. 

At the very time when genuine Egyptian- 
ism had become so foully corrupt that it 
stank in the nostrils of surrounding heathen- 
ism, but when under Macedonian rule Egypt 
had become the emporium of foreign learning, 
and even of religious light; she began to plume 
herself with other feathers than her own, and 
to claim as her native progeny doctrines and 
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attainments which had only sojourned there. 
And strange to say, this claim, as we shall see 
below, was admitted and even zealously given 
her by foreign heathen, especially when hea- 
thenism was driven to take desperate steps 
in its defence against Christianity. In modern Modem 
times the increased acquaintance which we »*""■* i"- 
bave made with Hindoo literature and with ERypiian 

learn 1 1 ig, 

Egyptian monuments, has much excited the 
fancy of some who have been engaged in these 
researches. And while with grudging admis- 
sion, or with obvious scepticism, they have al- 
most ignored the genuine historic character of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they have laboured to 
extractfrom the mass of Egyptian and Eastern 
extravagance, the elements of that truth which 
is embodied in the sacred writings. We may 
well say, as Clemens Alexandrinus did to the cohort, bj 

heathen of his time, irij huBok nevoid iremtrTevKaTe, (Sjlb!) ' 
a\i)0e((« oe u/mv to vpoffaiiroi' to tpaidpov, novov, ok 
eoiKev, eiriTrXaffTov eluui SoKe7, kuI tdis oTrioTi'as' 
vTroweirTtuKev 6<p9a\/jiot^ ; How comcs it that ye 
have put your faith in empty fables, while 
the beaming countenance of truth alone as it 
seems is regarded as false, aad has been looked 
upon with eyes of unbelief? 

A more mature acquaintance however with havegiyen 
both Indian and Egyptian monuments of an- [J)"*"" 
tiquity has been far from sustaining in the 
minds of the soundest investigators the confi- 
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dence with which men looked to them for the 
primordia of rehgion and civilization. 

On this subject Dr. Wiseman remarks: 
" When I consider how many different men 
have laboured almost unwittingly to produce 
f these different results . . . when I see them all, 
like emmets, bearing their small particular 
loads, or removing some little obstruction, and 
crossing and re-crossing one the other as 
though in total confusion, and to the utter 
derangement of each other's projects ; yet 
when I discover that from all this, there re- 
sults a plan of exceeding regularity, order and 
beauty, it doth seem to me as though I read 
therein the signs of a higher instinct, and of a 
directing influence over the thoughtless coun- 
sels of men, which can bring them to great 
and useful purposes — and such methinks is to 
be found in the history of all sound learn- 
ing ... I cannot persuade myself that there is 
not an overseeing eye in this ordering of things 
dissimilar, to one great end, when I see that 
this great end is the confirmation of God'd 
holy Word." 

These two nations have been distinguished 
doubtless for having in very early times cor- 
rupted their religious faith, and in the case of 
Egypt, to a degree that makes it quite out of 
the question that that country should have 
afforded a ray of real light to surrounding 
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nations. But the pretensions of both coun- 
tries to an antiquity of letters and civilization 
higher than tliat of the Hebrews, have by most 
sober men been rejected. 

"There have been," says Dr. Wiseman, v 
" learned and acute investigators, who, having 
pecuHar ends to gain in their researches, have 
allowed themselves to be borne away by these 
representations — have admitted as history 
what was only mythological fable, — have cal- 
culated upon dates which were the purest 
fiction; and, not granting to the Jewish books 
the authority which they allowed to the Indian 
Vedas, or the Egyptian lists of kings, have 
most inconsistently condemned our Sacred 
Records, because they imagined at first sight 
that they agreed not with those of other 
nations." 

" There were to be found astronomical pro- p- 
cesses of the most refined character, requiring 
observations at epochs incalculably remote 
one from the other ; there were periods or 
cycles of time, necessarily framed when the j" 
state of the heavens was countless ages younger ^• 
than at present; there were books manifestly 
written many thousand years before the West 
gave any signs of human life ; there were 
monuments obviously erected ages before the 
desolating flood is said to have swept over the 
face of the earth ; there, in fine, were long 
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lists of king&, and even of dynasties, well 
attested in the annala of nations, which must 
reach back far beyond the epoch assigned, in 
the comparatively modern book of Moses, to 
the creation of the world." 

" And now, what has become of all these 
wonders ? " Dr. Wiseman then shews how 
Bailly undertook the task of verifying mathe- 
matically the Indian calculations; that Delam- 
hre, however, in his History of Ancient Astro- 
<n nomy, " laid open one by one the inaccuracies 
committed by Bailly, in the statement of the 
question, and his gratuitous assumption of the 
data on which he conducted them. He shews 
that there is no ground on earth to admit the 
truth of the supposed observations." 

But that the publication of a valuable 
collection of Indian mathematical treatises by 
Mr. Colebrooke, gave an opportunity to the 
Edinburgh Review to exalt the antiquity of 
Hindoo science, and to censure Delambre, 
whereas Colebrooke's work affords strong pre- 
sumptive grounds for supposing the compara- 
tively modern origin of mathematics in India. 

To this Delambre replied. And our coun- 
tryman Mr. Davis arrived at similar conclu- 
sions with him as to the imperfection of Indian 
astronomy, by shewing from the Surya Sidd- 
futnta, an astronomical work supposed to have 
been inspired, that the bases for their calcu. 
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lations were assumed arbitrarily, and not se- 
lected by actual observation. 

But "Mr. Bentley," says Dr. Wiseman, p- 2*- 
"must be acknowledged to have most earnestly 
and most successfully studied this and other 
important works of Indian astronomy witli a 
view to determine the true antiquity of the 
science." Mr. Bentley concludes that the 
author of this most ancient book lived in a 
comparatively late period of the Christian era. 

The Ramayana, or epic poem, which cele-p. 28. 
brates the Indian hero Rama, gives a minute 
description of the heavens at his birth and 
upon his reaching his twenty-first year, and 
the result is, that such a state could only have 
occurred about 961 years before Christ. 

" There is one Indian legend of consider- ">. 
able importance, the age of which Mr. Bentley 
endeavours to decide by astronomical compu- 
tation ; that is the story of Krishna, the Indian 
Apollo — an avatar of the Deity." In his life 
there is a remarkable resemblance to our 
Saviour's history, and this of course was seized 
upon by enemies of Christianity to the preju- 
dice of the Evangelical narrative. But here 
also the configuration of the heavens at the 
time of his birth is given, and from this it 
appears that no such state could have existed 
except in the sixth century of the Christian 
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Laplace himself remarks, " Les Tables 
a?tronomiques des Hindoiie, aiixquelles on 
avait attribu^ une antiquity prodigieuse, ont 
^t^ conatruites dans le septi^me si^cle de I'fere 
Tulgaire." 

It appears too, from Sir Wm. Jones's re- 
searches, who to say the least was not inclined 
unduly to depress the Indian antiquity, that 
the utmost extent to which the annals of 
Hindoostan can possibly be stretched with re- 
gard to probability, allows of the establish- 
ment of a government in that country no 
, earlier than 2000 years before Christ. Thus 
the millions of years which had been claimed 
and conceded for their reckoning, are cer- 
tainly reduced within a compass that is no 
longer formidable, and the reckoning still 
allowed them is probably much too high. 
That there is much that is interesting in the 
literature of the Hindoos, and many remains 
in its earlier portions of pure traditional truth, 
cannot be denied. But after the several co- 
lonies from its neighbourhood had made their 
way to the West, and the Hellenic family had 
adopted the sensuous theology of the Epic 
poetry, it is impossible to shew that the 
Indian philosophy, debased as it had then 
become, and inaccessible, had any the slight- 
est share in the reform of the Greek philo- 
sophy, which took place from the time of 
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Pythagoras, and still less that it afforded a 
single idea to the ancient Hebrew doctrines. 

But Eavpt is in the near neiehhourhood Theeiaims 

f'J r o of Egypt 

of the Holy Land, and the claims of this 
country therefore require to be more carefully 
looked into, because, as we have remarked, 
there were not wanting advocates of heathen- 
ism, after the rise of Cbristianity, who re- 
ferred to that country as the mother of their 
religion — even of those parts of it which had 
been at first derived from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and afterwards polished by Christianity 
— and there are still not wanting writers of 
eminence who ascribe an enormous antiquity 
to the religious and political civilization of 
Egypt, and reckon that other nations are 
largely indebted to that country. 

Where the materials for a real acquaint- topre-Mo- 
ance with this subject, abundant as they ^jj,*?'^"' 
have recently become, have fallen into the ■^'"''""■"i 
hands of sober men, no such conclusions have 
been obtained. Col. Wilkinson, though an 
ardent Egyptiologer, in his copious and lu- 
minous account of this subject, had shewn 
that discoveries made in Egypt contained 
much to confirm various statements in the 
Mosaic writings, but yet afforded no warrant 
for conclusions favourable to their vast claim 
to antiquity. 

But since his investigations, the task oftuicn' 
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" fresh discoveries has fallen into the hands of 
a people, in whom, as it seems, extravagant 
speculation is the Itesetting: sin. 

It appears that since the labours of Young 
and Champollion, of Wilson and others, 
Richard Lepsins, by support of the Prussian 
government, has been and still is engaged in 
collecting facts in Egypt ; and that following 
steps already traced, he has made great ad- 
vances towards an acquaintance with the 
language of various kinds of Egyptian mo- 
numents. 

The task of tkeoriaing on the result of his 
discoveries has fallen to his friend the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen. No one who is acquainted with 
the other writings of this eminent personage 
would feel that subjects were very safe in his 
hands which required a sober induction ; and 
the elaborate work in which these speculations 
are embodied, which appeared a year or two 
since, will we think produce no impression 
so strong in this country, as that everything 
has been sacrificed which makes against his 
theory. 

The subject of Bunsen's work, is "The 
position of Egypt in the History of the 
World." He had apparently in this investi- 
gation advantages which were to a great ex- 
tent new, viz. a more complete acquaintance 
with the ancient monuments of Egypt, and 
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a greater knowledge than was ever possessed 
before of the language in which their records 
are contained. Bunsen sets out with bewail- 
ing the one-sidedness of Wilkinson and others, 
who with a large part of these materials have 
investigated the same subject. That is, they 
have shewn some respect to the Mosaic his- 
tory. Accordingly, the Chevalier seems to 
have thought it only fair to take entirely the 
other side; and by exhibiting discrepancies in 
the chronology of the Old Testament, he 
thinks himself entitled to conclude, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures contain no historical state- 
ment of time ; that some of the most im- 
portant definitions of this kind are unhistorical 
speculations; besides which, he so deals with 
any of the facts recorded by Moses, which 
stand in hia way, as to shew that the Old 
Testament is only comparatively historical. 
The theory of Bunsen is an enormously 
high point for the civilization of Egypt and 
for its influence on the rest of the human 
race. 

He says, " The period I must ascribe to it v 
in the history of the world, lies so far from 
the utmost limits of critical historical docu- 
ments which at present exist, that many 
prefer beforehand to refer it to the mythic 
period before the historical." 

In short, we have, according to him, v 
above 3500 years b.c. for the date of the^' 
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flourishing period of the Egyptian empire, 
when the genius of the people had already 
acquired, in their written language, in their 
acquaintance with the arts, and above all, 
their wonderful religious system, " The Inheri' 
tance of primeval Asia." 

And on his authority, Humboldt remarks, 
"In the early twilight of history we perceive 
certain shining points already established as 
centres of civilization ; such was Egypt at 
least 5000 years before our era." 

It will be seen however, in the first place, 
by a few admissions of Bunsen himself, that 
all the additional information gained on the 

,e- subject of Egyptian monuments, has given 
him no materials for forming his judgment 
which have not equally been in possession of 
the learned for many centuries, and which 
have not been examined with skill and learn- 
ing. He says, "One of the most important 
branches of contemporary monuments for 
antiquarian research are the stele, stone 
tablets, with the statement of the year of the 
government of the kings under whom they 
were erected." 

" These do not supply us with history, nor 

'" even with chronoiogy ; but as we possess re- 
mains of historical tradition, by comparing the 
accounts of historians with these contempo- 
rary monuments, we may hope to restore at 
least the chronology." 
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In speaking of their sacred books, he says, v-*^- 
"These contain no history of the Egyptian 
people, as do the books of the Old Testament. 
The idea of the people, and still more that of 
the people's God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, is wanting." 

"On this account we need not wonder ?■ so- 
that we hear of no historical work before the 
time of Manetho; on this account, too, they «'»'" ^so, 
had no connected chronology, like those after 
the years of Nabonasor, or of the Olympiads, 
or of the building of Rome." 

"It is certain that at the beginning of pea. 
the dominion of the Ptolemies there was no 
work on Egyptian subjects accessible to the 
Greeks, either about their doctrines or their 
history and chronology." 

Respecting the annals of the Priests hep. ibo. 
says, "As these monuments are destitute of 
the living traditions with which they were 
connected, the lists of kings and series of 
years are mere skeletons without life and 
living connexion. Names without events, 
dates without history, and without intelligible 
chronology such as history requires." 

Now, as Bunsen says very truly, " The Hia main 
whole possibility of the Egyptian as well as Manetho, 
the Greek tradition (i. e. of Manetho, Hero- "riicR. 
dotus, Diodorus,) respecting the ancient dy- 
nasty, depends entirely on the question. What 
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was the value of the knowledge of the 
Egyptians of the new dynasty respecting 
their ancient chronology?" Observe, Bunsea 
makes these dynasties to have been separated 
for nearly 1000 years, by a dynasty of fo- 
reigners, and he allows that "the Egyptians^ 
like all other nations of antiquity, except the 
Jews, magnified the duration of their anti- 
quity, or mixed them with ambiguous astro- 
nomical numbers of the ancient history of j 
the world." 

From such materials as these Manetho^ \ 
under the second Ptolemy, had to compose 
his history of Egj^pt. 

Of him Sbuckford remarks, *' It was his 
' design to make the antiquities of Egypt reach 
as far back as possible, and therefore as 
many uames as he found in their records, so 
many sHceessite raoaarchs be determined tbem 
to have had ; not considering that I^ypt was 
at first divided into three and sometimes into 
four sovereignties, so that three or four of 
these might be reigning together. Above 
Menes be placed the heroes, then the gods, 
who reigned 3€,52o years." 

" Manetho's account does not seem to have 
given salis^icttOD ; for soon after he had com- 
posed it, Eratosthenes was ordered to make 
a further collection of Eg^'ptian kings." 

In fact, as Bunsen allows. Manetho's list 
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of kings has throughout more reigus ttiaa that 
of Eratosthenes, and there is great discre- 
pancy in their order, and in the years of their 
goTemmenL 

We may add to tliis, that Herodotus, who 
seems to have taken special pains in his 
E^ptian researches, and whose well-esta- 
blished integrity, and ihe absence of all ap- 
pearance of theorising, makes it certain that 
he has delivered down what he received from 
his authorities, has scarcely any agreement 
with these later writers. 

From all which it has always appeared, -nniaiv 



Egyptians of the time of Ptolemv, or even of Mwieot 
the time of Herodotus, knew far too little of 
the genuine history of the ancient dynasty, 
i.e. of a period according to Bunsen above 
3000 years before their time, to form the 
basis of a genuine history of that vastly re- 
mote period. And on this account we need 
not be surprised that "the ancient empire *'*>i- "- 
had ''(till Bunsen) "not been an object of con- 
nected chronological and historical enquiry." 
Unless therefore the new light which in 
these modem times, has been thrown upon 
the Egyptian antiquities, has revealed far 
more than was revealed to the Egyptians 
themselves before the Christian era, or a 
miraculous power, a new revelation has been 
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BnnBen'8 given to this modern Hieropbant, it must be 

courage for ^ * 

oih^rah3d ^'lowed tbat bis courage has been greater 
[^g^ """P^- tban his discretion, in undertaking to esta- 
blish, not the history merely, but the chro- 
nology of a period so remote, and above all, 
in preferring the result of his own critical re- 
searches to the statements of a genuine history, 
which has all the attributes in which, even by 
bis own admission, the Egyptian monuments 
and accounts are deficient'. We feel, in short, 
as little inclined to adopt this new hypothesis, 
as to accept the Hegelian revelation of his 
countrymen, which would leave us "without 
God in the world." It is so much the more 
HjB inboura to be lamented that Chevalier Bunsen's la- 
rected. boufS havB taken this direction, because the 
labours both of Lepeius and himself are of 

' We ought to say that fiunsen acknowledgeB that the 
Hebrew Baored books are infinitelT/ more Aigtorical than tho 
Egyptian, and professes his full belief in the truth of the 
kernel and centre — kernes und mittelpnnctea — of the Sacred 
Volume; but as he takes the account of tlie Flood, for instance, 
and some important facts relating to the Exodus, to be part of 
the ikell, we know not what would become of tho kernel, if 
the Chevalier had continued his critical proce8S< It would detain 
ua from our subject to exhibit, as we might, the manner in 
which Bunsen lias treated every kind of authority which was 
unfavourablo to hia theory. Ilerodotiu is treated much more 
unkindly than of late years he haa been accustomed to be. 
Theologians who were " an-ciom" about important eventa which 
he must annihilate, are ridiculed, and the most learned of the 
Fathers of the Oliuroh An honhly and almost abusively 
assailed. 
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the highest value whenever they refrain from 
extravagant speculation. The former has 
succeeded in bringing to light many of the 
ancient monuments of Egypt which were 
imperfectly known before : the latter has 
done much towards reducing to a system the 
Egyptian language. Vet as this work is put 
forth as the history of these discoveries, its 
tendency is to throw discredit on them by the 
spirit of wild speculation which it exhibits. 
It is very doubtful whether Lepsius, who from 
the spot supplied Bunsen with information, 
would agree with him in placing the Nourish- 
ing period of Egyptian civilixaiion so high. 

Bunsen has ascribed to the Jtrst di/nasty THutgree- 
a monument which Lepsius ascribea to the t^^n h™ 

, . , Bill Lap- 

tweyih, making a dift'ereiice of about 2500 ■'!"■ 
years. Moeris, whom Bunsen had placed at 
the head of the sixth dynasty, and to whom 
is ascribed the lake Moeris, by which Lower 
Egypt was made habitable, is believed by 
Lepsius to have had no existence, and the 
lake to have been the work of the twelftli 
dynasty'. 



' The assumption of Dunsen would have to contend with 
geological difficulties in which he would be at msme with 
Cuvler, who maintains tliat if there be anything demonstrated Direours 
in Geology, it ta that the surface of our globe has been tlie ^^J'"'- 
victim of a great and sudden revolution of which the dat« 
cannot go much further back than five or six thousand years. 
But we Lave, according to Dunsen, a monarch wlio hod already 

T. H. 8. E 
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In short, a careful examination even of 
Bunsen'sown account of Egyptian antiquities, 
must convince most people who are not in- 
clined to sacrifice sober truth for romance, 
that the Mosaic account is not in the slightest 
degree disturbed by it. 
Egjptbo- Instead of Egypt having thus taken the 
ditq^aiijifd lead of the rest of mankind in civil and 

for teaching 

>»ai.kind. religious acquisitions, which qualified her to 
be the teacher of mankind, it will appear, by 
an examination into her real history, that the 
only distinction which can be claimed for 
Egypt, is that she had, more early than any 
other nation, become absolutely disqualified 
from imparting anything of real value to sur- 
rounding nations. 

Her ancient empire, not many years befoi 
the visit of Abraham to that country, had by 
the righteous judgment of God been over- 
thrown, and committed to a Semitic race at 
least not so corrupt. It is plain that the sacred- 
ness of the lower animals was part of the creed 

done for Egypt 6000 yeara ago what has been done within e 1 
comparatively recent date fur the great I^evel of the Fens in tiuiti 
country, by which, in the course of less than 500 jearB, a 
area of at toast 600,000 acres, which was before in the con- 
dition of primitive Lower Egypt, lias been converted into land 
of great general fertility. The cases of Egypt and of our own 
Tens are upon the whole so aimilar, that we may almost con- 
fidently conclude, from the present condition of the sur&tce of 
Egypt, that a much shorter period must have intervened be- 
tween its original draining and its existing state. 
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of the natives when the family of Jacob went 
to sojourn there. And the reigning monarch 
employed the Bona of Israel in an occupation 
which on this account was an abomination to 
his native subjects. 

Herodotus is considered to refer to the 
commencement of the Hyksos {i. e. the Se- Hemd. u. 
mitic shepherd) rule in the conduct he as- 
cribes to CheopB, though mistaken in the 
name of this king. " The priests told me," 
says he, " that up to the time of Rhampsin- 
nitus Egypt was well governed and flourish- 
ing, but that after him Cheops, who reigned 
over them, impelled them to all kinds of 
wickedness'. For that he closed against 
them all their temples, and restrained them 
from their sacrifices." 

It appears that the Hyksos conciliated the 
native Egyptians by partly yielding to their 
superstitions ; hut that sometime before the 
Exodus, native princes had regained the throne 
of Egypt, and that the Israelites were odious 
to these on account of their having belonged 
to the party of the Shepherd-kings. 

And to take that view of the subject which BcHptare 
the Scripture gives us, the kingdom of Egypt, ^Bwte° 



^ Siicli appears to be tlie natural rendering of ec varrav 
KUKOTtiTa cxdirai, though Haehr understands iuivTov, and len- 
dora omni nequitia grassatum case regem. The wickedness he 
forced them to commit waa to give up their worship. 

E 2 
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which was now returning with fresh eagerness 
to its ancient superstitions, became the the- 
atre of such displays of divine power as were 
directly adapted to warn them, and to call 
them off from their abominations, inasmuch 
vid.Brj- as each successive plague was directed a- 



was as true of the Egyptians as of the chil- 
dren of men in general, that " God doth not 
willingly afflict the children of men, but for 
our profit." " He endured them with much 
long-suffering." 

But everything shewed that their tendency 
to debasement was incurable; they incon- 
tinently " returned to their wallowing in the 
mire;" and instead of being delivered, as they 
might, became only "vessels of wrath fitted 
for destruction ;" and were thus made to ex- 
hibit a solemn warning to that people who 
were by these and other means capable of 
being reclaimed. 

Ijow very far is all this account, and, as 
we shall see, everj- other genuine account of 
the condition of Egypt, from allowing of the 
assumption, that they imparted any the slight- 
est portion of that instruction on Divine sub- 
jects of which the Hebrews are afterwards 
found iu possession ! 

Thai the Israelites were in danger of con- 
lamiNafioH from ihem is more than probable. 
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Whether or not it was a vice inherent in the 
Jewish people, or acquired in Egypt, it is 
certain that until they had endured a long 
course of discipline, nothing could prevent 
their falling into the idolatry of surrounding 
nations. " Quicquid in Astartes aut Dagonis witsin?, 
cuitu ineptum, quicquid in Baalzebubi sacris tia^,'p- Jo. 
absurdum, quicquid in Molochi sacrificiis crn- 
dele et inhumanura, quicquid in Priapi sive 
Miphletzet veneratione fcedum et turpe fnit, 
id ee Sidoniis, Ammonitis, Moahitis, Palses- 
tinis, Accaronitis debere Israel non abnuit." 

This, it may be remarked, is a sufficient 
proof that the refined and elevated truths on 
religious subjects which they acquired were 
no spontaneous product of the Jewish mind. 

But that thev derived any one of those but tangM 

■' ... them no ro- 

doctrines, which are embodied in their sacred liRioua 

truth. 

books, from any of these nations, and least of 
all from the Egyptians, m contrary to all the 
best evidence we have on this subject. 

Whatever was the " wisdom of Egypt," it 
certainly contained nothing whatever of this 
kind. They may have made some attainments 
at that time on physical subjects, and they 
were afterwards distinguished by a certain 
amount of science, which fame exaggerated so 
much tlie more as it was always connected 
with mystery. But it was probably when 
their credit on this account was the greatest, 
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and when philosophers were thus attracted 
to Egypt, that they were less than ever quali- 
fied to communicate a single idea of value on 
the subject of religion. 

We have seen that their monuments and 
sacred books, after the most diligent investi- 
gation by men who were intent upon making 
the most of them for the purpose of exalting 
BuBsan. the chafacter of the Egyptians, " contain no- 
thing respecting the people's God:" the "living 
traditions" with which these may have been 
connected, can only be judged of from what 
is foand in history respecting them. We have 
Theirrrfi- bcforc US the result of the diligent researches 
knowledge, of Herodotus, whose curiosity spared no pains, 
p^l™" and whose fidelity in recording what he ob- 
fcitorj. served is beyond dispute. 

But what is there in that account from 
which it appears that they possessed a single 
one of the doctrines in any approach to purity 
which are found in the Hebrew Scriptures? 

On one subject indeed they are commonly 
supposed to have had the advantage even of 
the Jewish people, -Dtx. in the doctrine of the 
Their real immortality of the soul. Yet if the account of 
theBoui'a Hcrodotus and others be examined, and com- 
i"™- pared with the Hebrew Scriptures, it is won- 
derful how any persons, really acquainted with 
both, should have been able to see the matter 
in such a light. We will give the words of 
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€ Tov Herod, i 



I 'yivofievov €adue-rai' eireau 
iravTa to yepaaia Kal m OaXaama Kut 



Herodotus: he says, ^pwTot oe Kal t6i 

Xoyov A'lyvnTiOi eicri oi eiirovT^, lus aiiBprniroi 
adavaros ean ' toS ciitta-ro^ Se xaTa<p9ivovroi, ey 
aWo yuoi/ aiei yivofievov ea-cuerai' eireau oe TreptfXOrj 
Td TTCTeiva, 

.- "The 

Egyptians are the first who say with regard 
to this doctrine {i. e. of the dead, of which he 
has been speaking), that the soul of man does 
not die ; but when the body dies always enters 
by a fresh birth into another body, and after 
it has gone through all the terrestrial, marine, 
and winged animals, it again enters a human 
body." This circuit is completed (he adds) 
in the space of 3000 years. The doctrine of 
the Egyptians here is plainly " not that of the 
immortality of ike soul, but that of Metempsy- Metempsj- 
chosis," with which it is very likely they were J^wj their 
the first to corrupt the more ancient tradition, 
or universal belief that the soul survived the 
body. " Et quis dubitet," says Baehr, " banc 
jinice veram legitimamque verborum Herodo- 
teorum interpretationem esse. Et vero, Heca- 
taeo et Aristagora ac Manethone auctoribus, 
alio loco hoc ipse confirmat Diogenes Laertius, 

I. II, -riji' oe Tapy AiyuTrTtoii/ <pi\oao(piai' ToiauTtjc . , , 
Tijf ^vy^^v Ku'i eTriSiufi-eveiv ical neTe/i-fiaifeiv. 

This doctrine, which agrees in general with 
tlie Indian philosophy, mat/ have arisen from PBj^im 
thesource to which Faber ascribes it. He says, p.u.' 
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"The doctrine of a mere succession of worlds 
that is, of the aotediluTian and postdiluTian, 
was heightened to the doctrine of a succession 
of similar worids; each mundane system was 
thought to present an exact resemblance of its 
predecessor. The same persons reappeared in 
new bodies, the sam.e parts were acted by tliem 
afresh, the same deeds whether good or bad 
were repeated — the necessary consequence of 
this theory was the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls." It may be difficult to say what 
was the origin of this notion ; but whatever it 
was, the doctrine itself bore scarcely any re- 
lation to that belief in a future life which 
was "brought to light" in the Christian re- 
velation, and the practical influence of which 
is emphatically called the " power of the 
world to come." And though it is probable 
the Greek philosophers had Egyptian ized 
theirnotions on this subject, the opinions held 
by some of them were, at least as far as theory 
went, infinitely more worthy of thinking and 
spiritual beings than this delirious dreara of 
the Nile, 
compnrod But it is abovB all things strange that the 

with the . o o 

ciiwtrine or Scripture doctrine of a future life, and this 
passage of 3000 years through the nature of 
brutes, should ever have been confounded, or 
even thought worthy to be compared, not only 
by philosophists, but by Christian divines. 
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In order to this both doctrines must have been 
very imperfectly understood, and especially 
the real character of the Hebrew Theology. 

We feel it therefore important here to The fitart 

1^ of the Ha- 

enquire a little closely into the manner inj"'"*"™?- 
which the people of God at different times 
were taught to regard the Jkture. And while 
in doing this, we would devoutly wish to avoid 
the error of extravagant speculation, which is 
so much to be deplored in others, it will be 
fair to dwell a little in the spirit of Revelation 
itself on the method of Divine Providence in 
the education of His people. 

It is fully in accordance with that spirit 
itself to regard the Israelites at the time of 
the Exode as in a state of religious and poli- 
tical infancy. " When Israel was a child, then hobo. 
I loved him, and from Egypt I called him my oba.''From 
son. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking"'"''' 
them by the arms ; but they knew not that I 
was healing them ; and I drew them with cords 
of a man and with the bands of love.' Now 
the course of divine instruction was exactly 
in accordance with this idea : the great prin- 
ciple which was instilled into them from their 
first deliverance, and which was the doctrine 
of all the wonders which were wrought in Thar 
their sight, was that of implicit obedience to piieuw laft 

° , , I inthBhaiida 

the divine will, arid absolute conjidence in Him, of God. 
both for the present and the future. They 
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were to feel themselves as it were in His arma 
who had baptized them into Moses, i.e. into 
the covenant of which he was the minister. 
Now under these circumstances important 
reasons may be perceived why a degree of 
reserve should have been at first maintained 
in the subjects of their spiritual instruction. 
Their minds were not prepared for everything 
which was in store for them, as is found in 
the case of children, because it is impossible 
for them at present to form any but erroneous 
notions respecting them. 

But of all subjects perhaps the doctrine 
\^ of a future life was one which it would have 
been least expedient to dwell upon in the 
case of infant Israel. 

Besides that in spiritual matters they were 
children, and their judgment immature, it is 
easy to see a good reason why at first scarcely 
any reference should be made to it, from the 
vain and even foul speculations with which it had 
been associated in Egypt. The very suggestion 
of it would have been an inlet to all that 
hideous imagery, that gross impurity in which 
a people had revelled who had heen given over 
to a reprobate mind. 

Instead therefore of giving them precise 
definitions of a future life, it pleased their 
Divine Instructor to require that they should 
not only confide in Him for their present 
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welfare, should receive fresh sustenance and 
guidance from day to day, but absolutely 
commit their whole Jtiture being into His 
hands. 

Their first lesson was that of being made, 
so to speak, personally acquainted with 2i per- 
sonal God. He was ever present with them, 
manifesting ^i^iTd'AeXi to them, in the only way 
in which, as far as we know, God can hold 
communion with man in our present state : 

ofi yip jru Kow Zht gioii diia-paf&k ^ikiSvrai, OJjbb. 

lis Kfiimts dvcUparbll nopiirTaro. 

For in Egypt there was no personal God, 
and no personal interest to individual men in 
the phenomena of the universe, or in the 
expectations of the future. 

And as this personal Being, who had thus 
taken a father's interest in them, was Himself 
declared to be the overliving God, and the 
very fountain of life, it was all-sufficient for His 
people to know that they were in His hands, 
and that that continued existence, the notion 
of which no unsophisticated human being has 
ever been found to be without, would be safe 
in His keeping. 

And in truth, with all the apparent defi- 
niteness with which we in these latter days 
look upon a future life, the strongest and most 
genuine foundation of our hope, is a feeling of 
confidence which can repose in the perfect 
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wisdom and goodness of Him in whom we 
" live and move, and have our being." 

Now we have all the evidence we could 
desire that in process of time the people of 
God had acquired exactly this feeling as to 
their future. 
other rea- But it must be observed, that the evidence 
this subject of this was naturally less to be expected in 
upo^nthethe merely historical parts of the Sacred 
teuch. Writings, especially of an earlier period. Be- 
sides which, the Mosaic history, as far as it 
relates to the Israelites, relates to them as a 
community ; it is the account of the divine deal- 
ings with them as a nation, and of their 
conduct under them as such. 

Rewards and promises therefore, which 
under all circumstances of the people, were 
to be the hope of individuals, are less to be 
expected amongst those which are proposed 
to them as a nation. This distinction is very 
important in considering the nature of the 
motives which are held up to them as a state. 

We must, therefore, look to a different 
department of their sacred literature for what 
was to bear oa their private experience. 
Accordingly, the religious life of the people 
is copiously developed in those sublime com- 
positions which constituted their liturgical 
poetry. It is there we find the spiritual con- 
dition of those who had most profited by 
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divine instruction and discipline. In this de- 
partment the Hebrews were abundantly rich ; 
and it is sufficient testimony to the value of 
what they possessed in this way, that the 
Christian Church has, in all apea, made their 
I sacred poetry the basis of all its highest 
I devotion. And it is exactly that indefinite 
I but yet confiding repose of mind, in reference 
Ito their whole future being, which is dis-Thevii 
Iplayed in some of these inspired productions. \^'^^ll 
The sixteenth Psalm will afford a speci- ='■"'"*■ 
I men : 

" The Lord is the portion of mine inhe- v. a 
ritance and of my cup. 
Thou maiutainest ray lot. 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant v.( 

places : 
Yea I have a goodly heritage. 
I have set the Lord always before me. 'f 

Because He is at my right hand, 1 shall 

not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my 'i 

glory rejoiceth. 
My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul m hell, '■' 

Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to 

see corruption. 
Thou wilt shew me the path of life. 
In thy presence is fulness of joy, at tliy 
right hand pleasures for evermore," 
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The short comment of Hengetenberg on 
this Psalm is the following: "The speaker 
begins with prayer to God for his protection, 
grounded on the faith that Jehovah is his 
God, and his highest good,. ..He congratulates 
himself on his close relation to God, which 
affords him more delight than all earthly 
possessions, and expresses his thankfulness 
that God had made him a partaker of this 
grace. In confidence in this relation to God, 
he declares that he shall never faint : so far 
from that, with death itself before his eyes, he 
is cheerful and composed, convinced that the 
Lord will not allow him to be his prey for 
ever, but will lead him through death itself 
to a new life of joy and glory." 

So Tholuck : " The Psalmist sees that for 
those who trust in God the way through the 
lower world leads to Heaven, where exists 
the perfection of lite and joy, and an eternity 
of delightful being." 

And even Ewald : " The calm yet glowing 
confidence, and cheerful hope of the poet, 
raises him far above ail the future and its 
threatenings, and makes it clear to his mind, 
that in the continuance of life in God nei- 
ther suffering nor death were to be dreaded ; 
but that where tlie true life is, there even the 
body would come to its rest, and that it 
was in His power to deliver the soul from 
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the grave, whose will ia no other than its 
life." 

Now though this Psalm is declared by 
Scripture authority to relate to the Messiah, 
yet it was not the less on that account among 
the hymns which guided the devotion, both 
puhlic and private, of multitudes of the 
people of God, and which exhibited the per- 
sonal state of their mind. 

And it exhibits exactly the state of mind 
which we are led to believe it was the great 
aim of the God of Israel to produce in His 
people, that is, an absolute repose of mind, 
both for the present and the future, on the 
power and goodness of the ever-living God. 
And we much doubt whether the greater 
definiteness of our hopes as Christians, though 
in itself of boundless value as a divine be- 
stowment, has often sufficed to raise the 
minds of those who possess it much above 
this standard. We might exhibit other illus- 
trations of the same state of mind. Thus in 
Psalm Ixxiii., the same general confidence 
in God is extended to a future life; 

"Nevertheless I am always with Thee; 
For Thou hast holden me by my right 

hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel. 
And afterwards receive me to glory." 




Compared with Psalm slix. 16: 

" But God will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave : 
For He will receive me." 

Now, even though it should be doubted 
whether in these passages the doctrine oC a 
future life be definitely expressed, we main- 
tain that the doctrioe which f> expressed, and 
which is almost tAe doctrine of the Old 
Testament, is tantamount to it, and inclusive 
of it, — a doctrine which renders the soul 
serenely courageous in the presence of all 
the convulsions of earthly trouble : " We will 
not fear, though the earth be removed, and 
the mountains thereof carried into the midst 
of the sea :" — which enables it to dwell upon 
the prospect of a boundless future as the 
sphere in which the highest forms of divine 
benevolence are to be developed: "In Thy 
presence is the fulness of joy, and at Thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore." 

Nothing can be more astonishing than 
that even Christian men, with this subject 
professedly before them, should ever think 
of comparing this Hebrew faith in the future 
with the Egyptian, so as to give the advantage 
even to the latter ! The only true feeling 
with which they can be viewed together is, 
that of deep compassion for a people whose 
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faith was a most foul superstition, whose 
future was a dismal and degrading dream. 

No other view than this can be taken of 
the Egyptian superstitions, except on the part 
of those who draw upon their own fancy for 
more spiritual ideas which this grotesque 
worship may be supposed to conceal. But 
we maintain, there does not exist a particle 
of evidence in the history of the Egyptians, 
that, at least within historic times and before 
Alexandrian theology became mingled with 
the Egyptian, this people ever rose above 
the gross conceptions which the forms of 
their worship immediately convey. 

We have every reason to believe that the 
account which Herodotus has given of their 
theology has not done them injustice. He 
had no motive and no desire to conceal what 
was to their advantage. The subjects on 
which he has thought it his duty to observe a 
religious silence would, at least in his time, 
not have added to their credit by being di- 
vulged; and he seems to have had access 
to those who were well qualified to inform 
him, and well disposed to shew him the best 
side of things. 

We have already seen what his account 
is of their doctrine of continued existence, 
from which it seems impossible to extract 
anything which constituted a Aope, still less 

T. H. B. F 
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anythiDg which could enable one who be- 
lieved it to triamph over death, — the utmost 
he could say to encourage him to meet the 
king of terrors was, that his stroke, though 
it would not destroy him, would make a beast 
of him. 

But what had the Egyptians iu their own 
genuine doctrine as believed in the time of 
Herodotus, and many ^es before, in place 
of that Holy Father of spirits who vouchsafed 
to be the Friend, the Endeared Inheritance, of 
the Hebrews? 

Herodotus tells us, "All the animals belong- 
ing to the Egyptians are reckoned sacred; 
among these the cats and dogs are distin- 
guished.... When by certain accidents their 
cats are destroyed, great grief seizes them. In 
whatever house a cat dies a natural death, 
all the inmates shave their eyebrows ; but 
■when a dog dies, they shave their head and 

their whole body And the cats when they 

die are carried in funeral procession to the 
sacred edifices, and buried in the city of 
Bubastis ; the female dogs are buried in con- 
secrated coffins, each in their own city." 

Diodorua Siculus also remarks on this sub- 
ject: "With regard to the consecration of 
beasts by the Egyptians, it naturally appears 
strange to many, and is worthy of investiga- 
tion. For they reverence some animals ex- 
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travagantly — Ka0 inrep^Xtjv — not only when 
they are alive, but after they are dead. To 
each kind of animals thus worshipped, a plot 
of ground is devoted for its maintenance ; and 
to some of these gods they make votive offer- 
ings for the recovery of their children ; and 
the Egyptians are so far from declining the 
office of ministering to these animals, or deem- 
ing it a disgrace, that they make an ostenta- 
tious display of the dignity thus conferred 
upon them." He then describes the lamenta- 
tions made at their death, and the care and 
solemnity with which they are buried, stating 
further that to kill one of them, a domestic cat 
for instance, even unwittingly, is instantly 
punished by a cruel death. Diodorus evi- 
dently gives the best account he can of this 
part of their philosophy ; but not one of his 
speculations, whether derived from Egyptian 
priests or suggested by the Greek philosophy, 
appears to exhibit a single trace of what may 
be called spiritual, or worthy the name of 
religion — they are all of the earth, earthy. 

Even if we should allow with Baehr, that Herod. . 
the primitive Egyptians, in studying the 
powers of nature might assume the existence 
of mysterious qualities in the lower animals, 
" multaque eos hac in re vidisse quse nos la- 
teant," or that they worshipped those animals 
whose tigures formed their zodiacal signs ; we 
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have in either case the marks of a state of 
mind which was conscious of no Divine Being 
with whom they could hold communion, and 
which was prostrate to the lowest degree. 

Their doctrine of metempsychosis may have 
been the origin of practices which became 
disgraceful in a still greater degree to human 
nature: at least, it is in this way that mo- 
derns have interpreted their grosser practices 
of worship, instead of deriving them from 
the traditions with which the Egyptians coo 
nect them. Their hope of continued esistencej^ 
according to this theory, was that of being 
bom into another nature instead of perish- 
ing— and this hope of being born was ex- 
hibited by a prominent display of the powers 
oi generation, and these came to be symbolized 
by an exhibition of the organs of generation, 
or by special honour paid to those animals 
whose reproductive powers were greater, or 
whose organs for this purpose were most re- 
markable. Whether this was the original 
theory, or any other, it is not easy to say. 
But that dreadful abominations were exhibit- 
ed in the face of day connected with their 
ceremonies, is certain. A god to whom they 
paid especial honour was represented by the 
exaggerated organs of a goat. Herodoti* 
expressly says of the Egyptians of the Me 
desian district: "Among tlie he-goats there i 
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one which is held in especial honour by them, 
and when he dies the whole district is put 

into deep sorrow , . . eyevero S" ei* tw i-o^^ Tovrrp 
CTT e/xeu TOUTO TO Tepa^' yuvatm Tpayos e/ttay€TO 
ava<bavoov- tovto es ejri'oegii' avOpanrtov airiKCTO. 

This picture, dark and revolting as it is, 
is the true representation of Egyptian hea- 
thenism at the time when Greece began to 
reform its philosophy. And there is nothing 
to shew that in the earlier times of the Is- 
raelites Egypt afforded them much better 
lessons. 

But as we have noticed, after the rise °°^^'' 
of Christianity, and when its conquests were in^^'^' 
such as to drive the advocates of heathenism E^tZ 
to take desperate steps in its defence, because '""'' ""''■ 
the religion of the Hellenes had been over- 
thrown by philosophy itself; they looked to 
the mysterious rites of Egypt as to a field 
in which speculation might find all it wanted. 
The question will naturally arise, how this 
was possible; how, if Egyptianism was such 
as vfe have described it, even they were not 
deterred by its abominations. 

It appears that from the time of Alexander 
and the Greek prevalence in Egypt, when ■ 
Platonism had become predominant, and 
multitudes of Greeks and Jews made Alex- 
andria the seat of a foreign theology, it be- 
came fashionable to a degree unknown before. 
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to ascribe not only the highest attainments od 
physical subjects to the Egyptians, but to 
make them the fountain of all philosophy. 

An ancient sage whose Ggyptian name 
was Thoih, but by philosophers, for his mar- 
vellous knowledge called Hermes Trismegis- 
thus, was given out by Egyptian priests aa 
the fountain of all things known and know- 
able. According to Diodorus Siculus, be 
gave a grammatic structure to language, in- 
vented letters, arranged the worship and ser- 
vice of the gods, discovered the order of the 
stars and the principles of harmony, invented 
the lyre, taught eloquence to the Greeks, and 
planted the olive. 

This man, according to Fabricius, was 
confounded by some with Adam, or was the 
patriarch Joseph, or was Moses himself. A 
little before the time of Diodorus books on 
all subjects in great numbers were ascribed 
to this Thoth by Egyptian priests of that 
time. Clemens Alexandrinus gives the names 
of 42 books of his on all human BubjectSi.. 
besides six more specially devoted to Ana* 
tomy, Medicine, and the like. But as the 
Alexandrian school extended its pretensions, 
his works came to be largely multiplied. 
Jamblicus ascribed to him 20,000 volumes, 
and states that Manetho made them 36,525 

' It 13 obsettablc that this numbw 36,525 is n favourite 
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Galen, however, proved the books on 
medicine to be spurious ; and from the na- 
ture of works still extant under this name, it 
may be seen how the pretensions of Egyptian 
priests, or of others who entered into their 
trade of falsification, continued to claim for 
Egypt all the knowledge conveyed thither. 

To take as an example the Poemander, an Y: 
account of which is given by Fabricius. This 
Poemander, from Tromiiv, accords exactly with 
the Christ of St. John x. 11—14. The book ti 
relates to the nature of things, and the cre- 
ation of the world, which Hermes is made to 
have derived from Poemander. It contains 
partly the ancient Greek and partly the New 
Platonic philosophy, and these are mixed 
with quotations from the New Testament: it 

speaks of the Xo'yos oyotiffio?, iraXiyyeuetrta, and 

the like. Indeed, the extant works in general 
ascribed to Hermes, are so interspersed with 
Christian sentiments, that though they con- 
tain the worst forms of Egyptian idolatry, 
early Christians have been deceived by them. 
It is manifest that the heathen of early 

with the Egyptians ; it waa the duration of their dynasty of 
gode, and is the number of days in a year multiplied by 100 — 
365^ — a fraction which the Egyptians discovered. But this 
discovery was not made till after Solon's time; for be is de- 
clared to have invented the 360 days, which affords a strong 
. suspicion that Manetho's dynasty of the gods was a recent 
invention. 
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Christian times followed to a great extent 
this prevailing practice. The falsification was 
repeated till it came to be believed ; and they 
brought to the study of Egyptian philosophy 
those notions which they had plainly borrowed 
from a better source. 

This is very obviously the case with PIu- ^ 
tarch, who flourished about 97 years after 
Christ; and his Isis and Osiris in this view . 
is highly instructive. 

Notwithstanding the testimony he 
obliged to give of the text, so to speak, on 
which he comments, he so speculates on the | 
Egyptian theology as to interpret its dark t 
symbols conformably to exalted notions which i 
he had acquired elsewhere. Plutarch, in fact, 
sees in it a highly spiritual system. The ' 
Isis and Osiris is addressed to Clea, a priestess 
in Delphi consecrated to Osiris. He exhorts 
her not to give heed to the numerous fables 
which are told respecting the Egyptian 
deities, but to hear and receive what is said 
about them from those who piously and phi- 
losophically interpret them — that a class of 
persons dedicated to Isis, and called Isiact, 
were distinguished by their costume ; but, says 
he, it is not the beard nor the pallium which 
makes a philosopher, nor is it the linen vest* J 
ment and the tonsure which makes an Isiacus, i 
but he is an Isiacus who uses his reasoa I 
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respecting what is said of the gods, and sub- 
mits it to philosophic scrutiny. 

Plutarch therefore comes to this theology h 
resolved to see in it all which, according to'*: 
his notions, ought to he Jound in the doctrine 
of the gods. 

He then gives the legends as they are c 
told ; tells a story of a conspiracy made hy 
Typhon to destroy Osiris; how Osiris was 
inveigled into a coffin, which was closed upon 
him, cemented down, and thrown into the 
Nile ; how Isis sought for it everywhere, 
and found it in a cluster of the lotus-plant ; 
but the body being again seized by Typhon, 
was cut into pieces and scattered ; that all 
the parts were diligently collected, but the 
memhrum could not be found — hence this 
became an object of special importance in 
their worship ; that the common interpre- e 
taiion of this legend made it a figurative re- ^ 
presentation of ancient heroes, who by their p' 
virtue attained to divine nature, but afterwards 
fell into misfortune. In proof of this, he 
says, " according to tradition, the form and 
complexion of Osiris and Python are stated." 

Plutarch prefers the opinion of those who* 
think these things refer neither to gods nor 
men, but to t^eyoKa Saifxofta, both good and h 
bad, and that the obscene observances among « 
these rites were intended to please the latter. 
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Osiris and Isis were good Genii; Typhon a 
bad one. 

An opinion which he thinks more philo~ 
saphical is, that Osiris is the Nile impreg- 
nating the Earth, which is represented by 
Isis ; that Typhon is the sea into which the 
Nile flows and is lost ; that the more intelligent 
of the priests say that Osiris is the principle 
of moisture, and the seminal essence which is 
the cause of birth ; while Typhon is the 
principle of sterility. This accounts for all 
those objects being sacred to them which 
have a resemblance to tlie yervtiTUov ftopiov. 

Other interpretations are given as from 
Egyptians, most of them connected with the 
subject of generation, and all of them with 
mere physical pheEnomena. Typhon is the 
solar mortal, Osiris the lunar; the one un- 
favourable, the other favourable, to repro- 
duction. 

Various reasons are given for the worship 
of animals, but all of a physical kind. The 
cat, because a type of the moon, the pupil of 
her eye waxes and wanes, she produces first 
one kitten, then two, and so on till she has 
thirteen at a litter, which equals the lunar 
months of the year. 

He gives an account of a very important 
solemnity in which all Egypt is in mourning 
as at a funeral. The Egyptians say it is 
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because then Isis is buried, who comes to 
life again when the seed germinates. 

Plutarch's own opinion is at least a " 
poetical one. He says, the season of these 
rites suggests the suspicion that they were 
instituted on account. of their fruits being 
buried out of sight. At a time of scarcity 
they buried these fruits with an uncertain 
hope, and with regret for the loss of them, 
and thus with funeral rites. 

But, says he, "originally they merely 
honoured them as being the gifts of the gods, 
but in process of time tbey came to regard 
these vegetables a^ the gods themselves, who 
were thus buried and rose again ; and they 
thus become involved in all kinds of absurd- 
ity and impiety, so that," says he, " Xeno- 
phanes of Colophon exhorted the Egyptians, 
either not to mourn for them if they thought 
them deities, or to cease to believe them such." 

"The mischief," says he, "arising from 
confounding such things with the gods, has 
happened in no small degree to the Egyptians, 
by the reverence they pay to animals. For 
while the Greeks speak of various creatures 
as sacred to different deities, the Egyptians 
for the most part worship the beasts them- 
selves; and have thus not only exposed their 
sacred things to ridicule, but, which is a 
much more serious evil, have given rise to 
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unmingled superstition in some, and atheism 
and ferocity in others." 

We thus find, that with all Plutarch's desire 
to philosophize on the Egyptian religion, he 
has failed to exhibit in it any approach to 
what is spirihial. It is either bare super- 
stition, or at best a jumble of myths, the 
shadows of some physical notions. 

If he introduces an idea which rises above 
this level, he is obliged to confess it is his 
own, or to refer it to some other source than 
Egyptian. 

Thus he says, A very ancient opinion has 
come down from divines and legislators, — 
KaTfiatv SK QeoKoyiiav nal voiicSerwv, — tO poetS and 

philosophers, ascribed to no original, but the 
faith of which is finn and indelible, " that the 
universe is guided not by chance, devoid of 
mind and reason and rule, and yet there is 
no single reason which sustains the whole, 
and sits as it were at the helm, but that 
two contrary principles are acting in oppo- 
site directions, at least as far as this sub- 
lunary world is concerned." 

In conclusion, he employs the same refine- 
ment on the Egyptian doctrine of the dead. 
As to that subject, says he, which the priests 
attend to with so many expressions of dread, 
and wrapped in a garb of mystery, declaring 
that Osiris is the ruler of the dead, which they 
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mention with reserve, and so as to produce a 
thrill of horror in the multitude, who are led 
to believe that his sanctuary is under the 
earth among the departed ; they do not know 
that he himself dwells far distant from the 
earth, unpolluted, undefiled, and free from the 
taint of decay and death. While the souls 
who are by dissolution freed from mortal 
bodies and passions, have him for their sove- 
reign ruler, and contemplate him without 
satiety, fixing their desire — n-oSoStrai — on the 
beauty which is ineffable*. By which love 
Isis, as the myth informs us, was filled, and 
the object of which she sought and enjoyed. 

It is obvious that Plutarch found nothing 
in the genuine Egyptian theology which arose 
above the physical world, or which had not 
sunk below the human in what might be 
classed as spiritual. And yet he associates 
it with sentiments derived neither from Egyp- 
tian nor from Grecian philosophy, but con- 
veyed almost in the language of Hebrew and 
Christian revelation. 

Porphyry, who lived more than a century P"p''T7. 
later, when Heathenism had still more en- wunsccmrw 

MplutWuh, 

trenched itself within the darkness of Egyp- 



* " He that is of a puie heart shall eee the King in hia 
Ijeauty, and the land tbat ia very far off." Igaiah. — '' Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall sea God." Sermon on the 
Mount. 
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tian myths, speaks in strong terms about 
the superstition of the Egyptians, though in 
general he also follows tlie prevailing fashion. 
Thus, in Euseb. Prep. Evang., after express- 
ing strong displeasure at the indignities 
ascribed to the gods, and observing that the 
(Egyptian) hierogrammateus ChBerseraon re- 
lates these things as commonly believed, — 
BpvXoCfifva — by the Egyptians, he says, " But 
what sense can there be in such worship as 
theirs, which represents the sun as rising 
from a marsh, or setting on a lotus, or steering 
a ship, and the like? Yet this, according to 
them, appears in the true vision of him — 
avTOTTTe'ta-Oai — whereas they are ascribing to 
him the workings of their own fancy. But if 
they say, this is all symbolical, why do they 
not explain the symbols, instead of using 
senseless jargon 1 But, in truth, either all 
these things are the devices of impostors — 
yo^Tuiv Te;^i'ci'ffjuaTa — or wc are utterly mistaken 
in our notions of the Deity." 
>. Yet Porphyry can philosophize thus about 
the monstrous idolatry of Egypt: 
" Qualia demeoB 
Egyptus potentiii celat" 

" That the Egyptians from meditation and 
intimate acquaintance with the JJivine nature, 
perceive that the Deity pervades not human 
nature merely, but all living beings, and 
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therefore in giving forms to the gods, they 
adopt every living thing, and sometimes a 
combination of men and beasts." 

Again, he says, " With surpassing wisdom, 
and by their intimacy -with the Divine, they 
understand that some of the gods are more 
attached to some lower animals than to men." 

Nothing, in short, can be more obvious 
than that all which was really Egyptian was 
like their monuments, and their extant re- 
mains of every kind, absolutely destitute of 
the " idea of the people's God," and, at any 
rate, at the time of the reform of Greek phi- 
losophy, could not possibly have suggested 
a single hint to the enquiring Greeks of those 
suhlimer truths which came into their pos- 
session ; still less could it have afforded a i 
single thought of value to the iinspeculating 
Hebrews. But when Plutarch or Porphyry, 
with mmds already furnished with better no- 
tions, employ them in speculating, it really 
makes no difference from what object they 
set out in doing so. The Egyptian myths 
were as good for this purpose as the assump- 
tions of the modern philosophy ; and the 
sublime truths of Revelation have as logical 
a connexion with the abonninations of Egypt, 
as they have with the nebulous theory of 
Hegel. 

It is plain, however, that Egyptianism, 
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the new Platonic philosophy, the Alexan- 
drian falsifications about Hermes, and the 
speculations of expiring and desperate Hea- 
thenism, have been viewed together. And 
with a waywardness that is unaccountable, 
philosophers have never ceased to avert their 
eyes from the honest and radiant countenance 
of truth, and seek for its revelations in this 
lieterogeneous mass of heathenism. 

We would fain now make our exodi 
from Egypt, having been 

" long detained 
In that obscure aojoum" — 

but there is one distinguished feature of the 
Hebrew theology which has been, and still 
is so confidently referred to Egypt, that it 
deserves special enquiry; the more so as this 
will enable us to exhibit another brilliant 
contrast between a doctrine of Revelation 
and the alleged Egyptian source of it. Be- 
sides which, it will enable us, though some- 
what in anticipation, to exhibit the Scripture 
source of one of the sublimest ideas in the 
Platonic theology. This is the ancient Urim 
and Thummim of the Hebrews. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that "theEgy 
tian ^iKQiTTrit wore about his neck, suspendi 
by a chain of gold, a signet, ^4^iou, of precioui 
stones, which they called truth, and the pro-i 
ceedings commenced when the presiding' 
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judge produced this image of truth. He re- 
fers to this also, Bk. i. ch. 48, where he 
speaks of a sculpture representing a court 
of justice. On one wall, says he, there are 
thirty wooden figures, in the midst of which 
is the chief judge with the image of truth 
suspended from his neck with her eyes 
closed, and many books beside him : koI Kara 

TO jUEtrof Tor ap)(ioiKaaT>]V, e-^ovTa tijv a\7]8etav 
e^T}pTt]fieviiv eK tou TpayriKov Kai tous o(p0a\/ioijs 

evttiuowrav- This representation, he adds, is 
intended to shew that the judges are to re- 
ceive nothing, and that the presiding judge 
is to look to truth alone. 

To these two passages Gesenitis has re- ^J 
ferred under the word ni«, as justifying the 
conclusion that the Urim and Thummiin were 
borrowed from the Egyptians. But an em- 
blem of truth or justice has in all nations 
been connected with the figure of a judge, 
and, as we shall see, bears scarcely the shadow 
of a semblance to those sacred symbols which 
were borne by the Jewish High Priest. Gro- & 
tius, however, seems to think there was an «' 
imitation, but he charges it on the later ^ 
Egyptians: "Imitati hoc sunt," (speaking of 
the breastplate of the High Priest) "sed ut 
pueri virorum res imitantur, .^gyptiL"' 

But when this Divine institution is con-ti> 
sidered in the light in which Scripture places in 
T. H. E. n 
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it, we think all notion of resemblance should 
vanish. Tlie name of the breastplate itself 
may have suggested the idea of comparing 
them. 

But the word j udgment, QSWD, there, is a 
most general term for righteousness of every 
kind, and by no means confined to judicial 
rectitude. The breastplate was not a thing 
to be worn in a court of judicature, but Aaron 
was to bear the names of the children of Israel 
on the breastplate when he went into .the 
holy place, ^r a memorial before the Lord con- 
tinually. 

As a whole, no doubt, the breastplate waa 
used when the Divine Oracle was consulted, 
and thus in difficult cases of judgment, when, 
so to speak, an oracular precedent was wanted 
to rule all future decisions. But it seems im- 
possible not to see that the breastplate of the 
High Priest was as much above a mere badge 
of a judge, as the worship of Jehovah was 
above the proceedings of an Egyptian court. 
And the ideas conveyed by Urivt and Thum- 
mim especially are related, as we hope to 
shew, to the sublimest doctrines of revealed 
religion. 
'- In accordance with the gross conceptions 
of later Judaism, which may well have been 
articles of exchange one way or other be- 
tween them and the Egyptians, and from 
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which Spencer has drawn so much to favour ^ 
his disgraceful notions of sacred things ; the 
Urim and Thummim liave been assumed to 
be various objects, more or less ridiculous, 
external to the precious stones of the breast- 
plate. But no such thing can be gathered ^' 
from the Scripture language on this subject. 
The breastplate was to he mmh, the precious 
stones were to be set in it, the chains of gold 
were to be attached to it ; but of the Urim 
and Thummim it is said, " Thou shalt give to 
the breastplate I^tSm Piri3i, the Urim, and they 
shall be upon Aaron's heart when he goeth 
in before the Lord;" terms which are com- 
monly so used elsewhere as to allow of the 
supposition that these two mysterious names 
were no visible part of it at all, but attributes 
assigned to it emblematical of high moral 
qualities. Whatever they were, they were so 
important as to designate the whole oracular 
apparatus, "He (Joshua) shall stand before 
Eleazar the priest, w4io shall ask counsel forN 
him after the judgment of Urim before the 
Lord." " Let thy Urim and Thummim be 
with the Holy One whom thou didst prove d 
at Massah, and with whom thou didst strive"' 
at the waters of Meribah." See also 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 8, and Nehemiah vii. 65. We observe 
that Lightfoot and others liave so taken the 
Urim and Thummim. 
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Now, in some way or other, lights and 
perfections were to be emblematically carried 
into the holy place as a memorial before the 
Lord. 

And it is remarkable that in every part of 
'' the sacred Scriptures, a double attribute like 
L what these two emblems are found to indicate 
in Scripture, is ascribed to the Supreme Beirig, 
as that which constituted, so to speak, the 
foundation of his moral nature ; and the idea 
of it runs through the whole theology of Reve- 
lation. 

And our reason for endeavouring to set 
this subject in a clear light is, that the most 
ancient traditions among the heathea, and 
especially the later Platonic philosophy, con- 
tain distinct traces of the same attributes 
ascribed to the Divine Being. If we first con- 
sider the terms separately, it will be found 
that both of them were commonly applied to 
the Divine nature, as conveying the highest 
conception of Him, but always in a sense 
purely spiritual, without a trace of those 
physical notions into which the Persians 
and Egyptians had corrupted especially the 
former, vi%. light. 

The idea of light was connected with all 
that could convey comfort, and joy, and bless- 
ing, to mankind, in the character of God. 
Thus :— 
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" The Lord is my light and my salvation ; p»" 

The Lord is the strength of my life." 

" With thee is the fountain of life : p»- » 

In thy light shall we see light. 

O continue thy loving-kindness to them 

that know thee. 
And thy righteousness to the upright ia 

heart." 
" Send forth (emit) thy light and truth : Pa. in 
Let them lead me; let them bring me to 

thy holy hill." 
" The Lord shall he to thee an everlasting i^. i-- 

light." 
"Thy judgments are as the light thatuoMa 

goeth forth ; 
For thou saidst, I desired mercy." 
And 80 in the old Te&tament passim. 

That this mode of considering the Divine 
nature is not a mere poetic figure, but a kind 
o£ doctrine of Revelation, appears from parts 
of Scripture not poetical. In the remarkable nfih^ 
passage Exod. xxxiii. 10, Moses requested g!)odn. 
to see the glory of God, his brightness, and 
Jehovah said, " I will make all my goodness 
pass before thee." This is a distinct declara- 
tion, in accordance with the above passages, 
that the Divine glori/ is identical with his 
goodriess. 

It is worthy of remark, on this passage, 
that in the Gospel of St. John, our Saviour ""■ ^^ 
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has used tbe words by which the LXX. have 
rendered the reqaest of Moses, i/Apamrop ^mm 
atatiToi: Our Saviour says, '-He who lovetli 
me, shall be loved uf my Father, aod I will 
love him, aud will manifest myself to 

ffjLfpaviau auT^ e/unrrov — 1 Will shtW MM 

From all which it seems clear that the 
idea of light, effulgence, is emblematical of 
the various forma of the Divine benetoieace. 
St. John appears also to have alluded to this 
passage in his first Epistle. Jehovah had said 
to Moses, " Thou canst not see my face; I will 
make all my goodness pass before thee" St. 
John says, "No man hath seen God at any 
time. If we love one another, God dweUeth in 
us." For, he says, " He who loveth not, know- 
eth not God ; /or God is love ;" " and he who 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him." 

But the Apo9tIe John speaks almost in 
the same terms respecting light, as he does 
. respecting love. He says, "This is the mes- 
sage which we have heard of Him, and declare 
unto you, that God is light, and in Him there 
is no darkness." And, "He who loveth his 
brother dwelleth in light, but he who hateth 
his brother is in darkness." 

So St. James : " Every good gift and 
every perfect gift cometh down from the 
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Father of lights, with whom is no varia- 
bleness." 

He had undoubtedly in his thoughts the 
double attributes implied by the Urim and 
Thuraroim of the ancient oracle. 

The glory of the Lord was signified by 
various bright appearances presented at dif- 
ferent times, and by one which appears to 
have been constantly present with the early 
Church of Israel, and on this account called Timid 
the shekinah, as making its abode with them, ihntoi 
But in speaking of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, St. John plainly intimates that His 
presence on earth was this shekinah, tliis taber- 
nacling of his Glory — "the Word was made 
flesh, and tabernacled with us — eaK^uwatu — 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth." 

We might exhibit the same idea in other 
of the New Testament writers, as in Heb. i. 3, 
where the Son of God is said to be the «irat!- 
yaaixa t^s lo^rjv . . . avTov, and in that remarkable 
passage (Ephes. v.) : " Ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord . . . 
For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and 
righteousness, and /rwiA.... Wherefore he saith, 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light\" 

' On whioU Ilarless, Eph. i. 473, remarks, the alluBion ia 
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With regard to the second part of thift I 
double attribute, D'on — Perfections — it suffi- 
ciently expresses its own meaning, namely, 
that of integrity. The LXX. render it by 
aKifieia. In the singular it is applied to what- 
ever is pure and spotless, whether externally, 
as in the case of victims, or morally, as to cha- 
racter. It is often applied to the conduct of 
the Almighty : " As to God, His way is per- 
fect;" which is beautifully expressed by St. 
James in the passage cited, " Every ^orf gift 
and ex eiy perfect gift cometh down from the 
Father of lights, in whom ovk evt 7rapaXXa7v, there 
is no variableness." The benevolence of God. 
is bound up as it were with spotless integrity, 
with unswerving rectitude. 

Now with this proof before us, that the 1 
goodness of God, expressed as it is by the 1 
comprehensive term Tpn, tender mercy, was ] 
constantly indicated by the idea of light, and | 
that this was seldom viewed apart from that ] 
integrity with which human kindness is not 
always found united ; — we shall see in both 
the Old and New Testament perpetual refer- 
ences to this most ancient doctrine conveyed j 
by the Urim and Thummim, where both are J 
as it were blended. Thus while we have in I 
Ps. Lvii. 4, " God shall send forth His jnercff | 

to laaiah uc. 1, ''Arise, ehine, for thy light is come, and the > 
ffkry of lAii Lord is risen upon theo." 
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and truth," it is " send forth thy light and 
truth" in Ps. XLiii. 3. 

In Ps. Lxxxv. 9, 10, it is connected with 
the reference to the skekinah. 
" For His salvatioo is nigh them that fear 
him ; 

That glory may dweU in our land. 

Mercy and truth are met together'; 

Righteousness and Peace have kissed each 
other." 

Jehovah proclaimed himself to be abun- '■ 
dant in goodness and truth. And, not to mul- ; 
tiply citations from the Old Testament, where 
this mention together of goodness or mercy, 
and truth, are perpetually occurring, we will 
refer to an Interesting example in the New 
Testament, among others that might be given. 
The full-growth — TeXeioTijs — of Christian cha- 
racter is repeatedly spoken of as the likeness 
of Christ in his truthful benevolence. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul exhorts the Epheaians, a\tiQev-\ 

oi/TES ef ayairti av^fiamiieu eh uvtov. " By the union 
of truth with love let us grow up unto Him;" 
and this aXtiQevetv is opposed to the variable-' 
ness which belongs to an unestfMished cha- 
racter. When therefore the Jewish high 

' There is an obTious allusion to the Urim and Thummiii 
of the breastplate in Frov. Lii. 3: 

Let not mercy and truth forsake theo: 

Bind them about thy neck ; 

Write them upon the table of thine hciut. 



*-iili Ps. 
[.iiivi. 15. 
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priest went into the Holy place he bore with 
him, on his heart, a mysterious emblem, to 
which the idea of this double attribute was 
attached, as a memorial before the Lord; and 
we can scarcely avoid the conviction, that in 
this way the Great Mediation was prefigured, 
which has been so fully developed in the 
Christian dispensation. 

We have therefore a doctrine of great sub- 
limity and of intense interest to a guilty and 
sorrow- stricken world, illuminating from the 
earliest to the latest times the page of Reve- 
lation, written on that of the New Covenant 
with the beams of the Sun of Righteousnfess, 
and connected most clearly with this emble- 
matical badge of the Jewish High Priest. And 
a feeling is apt to rise, whicli it requires some 
philosophy to repress, when we see sue) 
writers as Dr. Spencer, and those who foUowi 
in his steps, comparing this and similar insti- 
tutions of Divine sublimity, with the grovelling 
rites of Egyptian heathenism. It would have 
been impossible for them to do this without a 
too obvious absurdity, if they had not con- 
founded the doctrines of Divine Revelation 
with the(/Wye///»5* Judaism ofa period in which 
the Jews had ceaaed to " see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears," all that was spiritual 
in their system. We have dwelt somewhat 
at length on this subject, because, for want 
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of recognizing what the Hebrew Scriptures 
really contained, and its identity with the 
New Testament revelation in some doctrines 
of this kind, it has in some quarters heen a 
common opinion that the ideas in the latter 
were borrowed from new-Platonism, and in 
the former from Egypt'. Whereas the closer 
we are able to look into what the Egyptian 
idolatry really was, aided as we have lately 
been by all possible light thrown upon its 
antiquities, and the more carefully we look 
into the traditions which have come down to 
us, the more it appears certain, that from the 
time in which our ancient Scriptures were 
written, to that in which some of its better 
doctrines begin to shew themselves In heathen 
philosophical writings, Egypt possessed nothing 
which would possibly have suggested the 
lowest of the doctrines and observances of 
Scripture, or which could have furnished to 
the Greeks and others the germ of those spe- 
culations which attained so nearly to the 
truths of Revelation, While on the other 

' Dr. tlmbrpit, in his rcTiow of Baeht's SymhoUk de» Mosa- St 
iiehen Cultus, p. 151, 1843, remarks, that since the time of ' 
Mursham and Spencer it lias been tAe prevailiriff opinion on 
the continent that Moses had borrowed most of his ordinances 
of -worship from the Egyptians. Dr. Umbreit has taken 
nearly the same view of the Urim and Thummim as we have 
exhibited, and has expressed his conviction that in that most 
sigoificant badge, tlie breastplate of the high priest, we have 
the most distinguished symbol of the Great Mediator- 
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hand, it is more than probable, from the 
accounts we have in Manetho, Diodoros, 
Plutarch, and others, that the later Egyptians 
had begun extensively to imitate whatever in 
surrounding nations had been received with 
idatj and yet to claim it as their own. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN ANCIENT REVELATION TRADITIONAL. 



i LTHOUGH there is contained in Reve- *;,S£' 



A 



lation a complete and authentic statement j*^ bj 



of al! necessary truth on divine suhjecta, it " 
cannot be doubted that some portions of that 
truth, in various degrees of departure from its 
first purity, had been from the beginning in 
possession of all mankind. 

It may fairly be considered as settled on 
scientific ground, that the human race had 
a common origin. And the evidence by which 
this is established shews also that the early 
condition of mankind was not a condition of 
harharism. Tt must, however, have been a state 
of simplicity, a state in which men did not 
speculate — a youthful world receiving with im- 
plicit credence and revereace the instruction 
imparted by its common parent. Every child 
reared in the bosom of a well-ordered family, 
may be to a degree a type of the first inha- 
bitants of the earth. Such a child is any- 
thing but a savage, but he receives nothing 
at first because he perceives the reason of it. 
He regards his parent as a faithful, benevolent, 
and infallible guide. He has that sort of cow*- 
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munion with his parent which the first of 
mankind must have had with Heaven, 

Tiy efx.<pt/TOS ap-^a'ia Trpw ovpauov avOpiDwoK * 

'=. says Clement. This communion was 6^9)ut-os, 
and it M'as not, he adds, till erroneous and 
pernicious sentiments had seduced from their ■ 
celestial life the heaven-born race of mebi.l 
and laid him prostrate on the earth, ileTawaev, 
that he began to give all his attention to 
earthly things. 

This e/n0uTo? KOLDtovia implies, perhaps, a 

**■ certain foundation of moral principle inherent 
in the heart of man, together with a capacity 
for receiving instruction on moral subjects 

^- which man alone possesses. This St. Paul 
has expressed by to "ip-yov tov vouov ypairTov 
ev Tols Kapliaii avTuiv. But as we know that, in 
scripture language, the heart is not only the 
conscience, but the memory, this inscription of 
the law on the heart was partly, perhaps 
principally, that divine instruction which was 
originally, and continued to be traditionally, 
inscribed on the memory and conscience of 
mankind. So it appears to have been under- 

^' stood by Tertullian: he says, "Ante legem 
Moysi scriptam in tabulis lapideis, legem, 
contendo fuisse non scriptam quae naturali' 
ter intelligebatur et a patribus custodiebatur." 

And after the destruction of the ancient | 
race of men, in whose heart this inscriptioif J 
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had faded or become effaced, who had become 
incurably corrupt in the imaginations of the 
thoughts of their heart, i. e. in whom the an- 
cient Revelation which tradition should have 
preserved, had been spoiled by vain and 
wicked speculations, it was provided that ^""pVa*" 
the second progenitor of the world should be ^\l^^^'^' 
qualified in a high degree for being the 
Patriarch of the human race, by distinguished 
virtue and by intimate communion with God. 
With him a covenant was established, and 
certain ritual observances, associated with a 
striking phrenomenon of nature: "This isG«r.i>.ii 
the token of the covenant I M'ill make be- 
tween me and you, Jor perpetual generations : 
I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth." 

All this was a special provision for hand- 
ing down to human posterity that traditional 
knowledge of God which was a fresh and 
enlarged endowment to the human race, 
Noah, who was a " preacher of righteousness" 
to the old world, had necessarily reared his 
own family in the knowledge which he gave 
to others ; and it is impossible that the awful 
catastrophe they had witnessed, and from 
which they had been delivered so wonder- 
fully, should not deeply impress them with 
the importance of their religious faith. 
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1 It is impossible to say what was the 
amount of that tradition ; but it doubtless 
contained some account of the great facts of 
the creation of the world. .fl 

" Sy Jaith,"'' says the Apostle, " we under** 
stand that the worlds were framed hy the word 
of God; so that the things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear," — 
eis TO fitj eK <paivoM^vo>P •yeyovevat — were not the 

spontaneous birth of nature. 

This was the first point in their theology ; 
and the institution of the Sahbath appears to 
have been intended as a perpetual memorial 
of this truth. The importance of wliich truth 
appears from the fact, that wherever it was 
not held fast, men seemed to have lost the 
anchor of all that was rational on Divine 
subjects. 

The story of the Deluge as a Divine in- 
fliction upon a guilty world, was another of 
the great facts of sacred history. As Noah 
was a preacher of righteousness, some of the 
great points of Divine ethics must have been 
delivered down ; and as there is essentially 
bound up with these throughout revelation a 
, statement of the demerit of mankind, so there 
is always connected with them a reference to 
some other means of acceptance with God 
than human merits ; and this was symboli- 
cally expressed by those sacrifices which we 
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are told of among the first important trans- 
actions of the Patriarch. 

The inhabitants of the new world were 
doubtless possessed of traditions of this kind 
for a time, and adhered to them with religious 
care. But speculation was to be the besetting 
sin of the new world, as it had been that of 
the old ; Jehovah said of them, "The imagi- 
nation of man's heart is evil from his youth." 

The hypothesis of Faher is so far probable, 
that this corruption had begun before the 
dispersion. He says, "While the world was 
yet in its infancy, and before the rapidly 
progressive increase of mankind rendered 
their separation either necessary or desirable, 
the rudiments of all future nations would be 
assembled together in one region, and would 
jointly form one moderately large community. 
Such a community during the lives of the 
first patriarchs would be greatly influenced 
by them both in religion and polity : but 
when they were removed from this earthly 
scene, and when no one by mere succession 
could hope to obtain an equal degree of 
authority over the daily increasing multitude, 
a moderate knowledge of human nature will 
teach us that ambition would soon begin to 
agitate the breast of some aspiring individual 
whose conscious talents raised him above the 
level of his political equals." 

T. H, B, H 
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The fact however that a large community 
had assembled in one fruitful locality, and 
had made such progress in the arts of civi- 
lized life, as to apply them to the purposes of 
luxury and aggrandizement, in building " a 
city and a tower," is quite sufficient to make 
it more than probable, that their thoughts 
had become excessively occupied with phy- 
sical subjects, and that moral and religious 
ideas had begun to stagnate into corruption. 

In the whole history of the world it has 
been found (of nations no less than of indi- 
viduals) as Dr. Johnson somewhere says, that 
" Under the sunshine of prosperity human 
nature is much more disposed to luxuriate 
into folly than to ripen into fruit." Large 
and populous cities have invariably been 
dangerous to the moral condition of mankind. 

r- Hence their dispersion by Divine inter- 
ference, was in itself adapted to stay the 
plague, and to prolong the more virtuous 
condition of the human race. 

In this dispersion it is likely that some of 
the tribes were much longer than others be- 
fore they attained a settled condition. And 

i it is far from certain that these were the 
first to lose sight of those traditions which 
had been their common inheritance. They 
would not be in a state of barbarism, but they 
were in that state of simplkity, which tena- 
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ciously adheres to tradition because it has 
not become mingled with philosophical in- 
ventions. 

But we find several of the great divisions 
of the scattered race of man, in very early 
times, settled down into flourishing states; on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
on the confines of India, and on the banks of 
the Nile in Lower Egypt. 

Though corruption may have begun on 
the plains of Shinar, and the seeds of it been 
carried to these localities ; it was in the 
settled security and luxury of these nations, 
allowing, on the part of multitudes, of a specu- 
lative life, that ancient truths began to be 
diluted by their own imaginings, which were 
more apt to be detained in the outward world 
than to rise to the spiritual, until " the 
heaven-born race of man became a being 
prostrate on the earth." 

Of the early condition of these ancient 
nations we have in fact no history supplied 
by themselves. Where they had a literature 
and that literature has partly come down to 
us, we have every proof tliat their progress in 
ench case was a downward one. 

The early Indian traditions are nearer the 
truth as it was originally possessed by them, 
in proportion to their antiquity. The progress 
was more and more to what was physical. 
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aod from that to what was morally debasing, 
until we come to a period in which their 
system had manifestly received into it foreign i 
elements, entirely difTerent in character from, I 
what was of gennine Indian growth. 

The Egyptians appear to have had no j 
early literature. If, as Bunsen and othera i 
have said, their hieroglyphic writing was the 
first germ of the knowledge of letters, they 
seem to have heen ages behind their neigh- 
bours in developing it. And the cumbrous 
system to which they adhered was all unfit 
to express the ideas of any other people than 
of the Egyptians. Their monuments, as we 
have seen, whatever they may have once 
concealed, have long refused to speak of any- 
thing truly good. And their traditions, when 
separated, as they may easily be, from later 
foreign elements, exhibit a people given over 
to a reprobate mind. 
SmnUiB Th^ great division of mankind, which lay 

»^p!> between Egypt and the Bast, and which used 
toa"^'" the so called Semitic language, though in 
some cases corrupt enough in practice, and 
also inclined to fix tlieir thoughts on the phy- 
sical world, seem never to have gone so far in 
corrupting their ancient tradition, as was the 
case with the Indians and Egyptians. 

Their tastes and mental habits were far | 
less inclined to metaphysical subtleties of 
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thought, and their reverence greater for the 
doctrines and habits of their forefathers. 

Now as it was in this family of language 
that the only genuine ancient history of man- 
kind was written, and the successive reve- 
lations of the Divine will conveyed; their 
religious notions, as might have been ex- 
pected, departed less widely from those of 
their early ancestors'. 

But in one disguise or other, some of the 
main principles of truth, as originally re- 
vealed, continued to adhere to the religious 
systems ofaU nations whose opinions we have 
the means of knowing. 

In India the creation and destruction ofThBdoo- 
the world, and its creation again, is a process crefttioa. 
which is continually repeated, the same per- 
sons appear again on the stage of being, and 
the same events occur to them. And on this, 
according to Faber, they have founded the 
doctrine of transmigration. 

It is to be traced, though less distinctly, in 
the Egyptian legends. The authority how- 



' It is interesting to find from the ancient wedge-shaped 
inscriptions relating to Cyrus nnd Darius Hyatapses, which 
have been lately partly deciphered by Lasaen, and our coun- 
tryman Major Rawlinson, that they are marked by dignified 
simplicity, referring to the care and favour of a beneficent 
Providence by which the crown of Persia first fell into their 
hands. 'The great God Ormuzd, Ho created tho earth, He 
madd the heavene. He created mortals,' is their language. 
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ever on which Faber relies for their belief on 
this subject, is mainly that of the books of 
Hermes, which is, as we have seen, utterly- 
unsafe for this purpose. It exists if at ail, 
in a sublimated form in the legends respect- 
ing the circles of the gods which Herodotus 
and Manetho have given. 

The Cosmogony of the Greeks and Ro- 

m mans presents this doctrine in a form more 
approaching to the Mosaic statements. It has 
been the opinion of writers who are entitled 
to great reverence, from the ancient apologists 
to great men of more modern times, that the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is also among 
the traditions of ancient nations. 

■- That this mysterious doctrine which is 
expressly revealed in the New Testament, m 
(dsQ to be gathered from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, is admitted by all who receive these 
Divine records with the reverence which is 
due to them ; but the more the triads of the 
ancients are examined in connexion with the 
mythological history of the persons who are 
made to compose them, the less certain or 
likely does it appear, that they have any re- 
lation to the doctrine of the Triune God. 

The universality of sacrifice is another 
tradition which, with many corruptions, has 
been handed down from the time of Noah. 
As to the belief in the continued existence ] 
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of the soul, it ia probably one of those ele- 
mentary feelings which are inherent in the 
human mind, and no unsophisticated people 
is found to he without it. 

The same remark might have been made ^l!^"' 
respecting the belief of some Power superior^"*'- 
to ourselves, with which in a state of nature 
all minds appear to be impressed. Whether 
it was a traditional truth or a kind of moral 
instinct, it is fixed in the minds of all men 
who have not, as Pope says, " Reasoned down- 
ward till they doubt of God." And this may 
have been the reason why in the early reve- 
lation given to the Israelites, both doctrines 
were taken for granted. It was not necessary 
to inform the people that they had a soul, 
that that soul was the same from infancy to 
age, or that it would remain the same when 
its tabernacle was taken down, any more than 
it was necessary to inform them that there 
was a God. And when in future communi- 
cations of the Divine Spirit, these truths are 
dwelt upon, as we have seen, and placed in a 
glorious light, they are dwelt upon as indis- 
putable truths established in the belief of 
the people, though still without such definitions 
of their mode, as were adapted to satisfy 
metaphysical curiosity. These convictions 
were, if not themselves a revelation, at least 
tantamount to one on these essential sub- 
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jects. And these notions are found everywhere 
amongst mankind, and in general lesa inter- 
fered with in proportion to the simplicity of 
a people : so that if the Gates are found in 
any sense ddavaTi^^ivTes, we are not to sup- 
pose they derived their notion from Indian, ' 
Egyptian, or Grecian philosophy, any more i 
than that the American Indians have so de- 
rived it ; hut that in their case, as in that of 
some other trihes of the same general family, 
the convictions of nature and the inheritance 
of ancient tradition, had been less exposed to 
the debasement of physical theories than 
among the people with whom Herodotus and 
other Greeks had been more familiar: unless 
indeed it should appear that these tribes had 
also enjoyed the instructions of teachers, such 
as are represented by the half Mythic Or- 
pheus, or by Zalmoxis, who revived and 
gave additional energy to this portion of 
their creed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MOSAIC REVELATION. 



SOMEWHERE about 400 years before Mo^ai 
the period assigned to the Trojan war, 
when Egypt had again received its ancient 
dynasty, and after fruitless chastisements, had 
eagerly returned to its former " wallowing in 
the mire;" when Assyria and Babylon were 
approaching the acm^ of prosperity, and 
sinking in their religion to the sublunary 
world ; when the Pelasgi and Hellenes were 
taking up their positions on the Mediterra- 
nean coasts, and cultivating a language des- 
tined to be the vehicle of religious philosophy 
to the heathen world ; a fresh Revelation Jrom 
Heaven, attested by a series of signs and 
wonders in the presence of a vast population, 
the fame of which pervaded surrounding 
nations, was given to the sons of Israel, who 
were constituted a kingdom of priests to the 
human race. 

This revelation affirmed antkoritaiively all 
that was true of the ancient traditions, it 
committed to monumental materials what had 
been written on the heart, and had faded 
thence, and made the most important additions 
to the human knowledge of the nature and 
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attributes of God, and his relation and dis- 
position towards mankind. It was there and 
then (as Bunsen himself remarks) that history 
teas horn, a history over which in this case 
a marvellous Providence has watched to keep 
it in its purity, and to preserve it in safety 
amid all the wonderful changes of the fate of 
the people to whom it was entrusted. 

"- After the lapse of about 500 years, when 
Greece had united its counsels, but had almost 
entirely transformed its ancient traditions 
into seductive forms, when the Epos with its 
marvellous power had recommended every 
form of immorality by the example of its 

^ gods ; the Jewish state had also attained its 
acm^< Its experience, recorded with a faith- 
fulness which concealed none of the faults 
and crimes of the people or its most eminent 
men, in which rebuke is abundant, but praise 
is rare ; presents a series of lessons divinely 
adapted for the instruction of states and in- 
dividuals in all ages'. 

This then may be regarded as almost, if 
not entirely, the midnight of heathenism, as 
far as relates to the remains among them of 

' That tlie narrative of the Pentateuch is a faithful record 
of absolutoly lii§torical events no unsophisticated mind can 
doubt. Yet there seems no reason why they should not alio 
have been intended to have all the inatructivo value o( myths. 
The ancient laraelitea became in this way according to St 

Paul, Tiiiroi Hnav. 
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the divine light of their traditions. In a 
moral point of view they had to sink still 
lower, because they had to abuse higher 
privileges. 

But in the Holy Land a meridian glory ^ml!''''" 
shone, which, in all respects, was calculated pe^^pio*nd 
to attract the attention of surrounding nations, of t^" 

Considered as an external manifestation of reveutTon. 
the Divine presence and goodness this Theo- 
cracy was, perhaps, in itself, more illustrious 
than any condition of any people which has 
ever existed. Its power was established, and 
its frontier defended from the Taurus on the 
North, the Euphrates on the East, Arabia 
Petrsea and its ports on the Red Sea in the 
South. It stood in remarkable relations of 
friendship with a people who were at that 
time to the civilized world what Britain is 
at the present day. 

It had not only acquired to exuberant 
wealth, in which all the richest countries of 
the world contributed, to its glory, but to a 
high condition of mental cultivation. Science 
and literature had attained that exalted form 
which both assume when in unison with the 
sublimest subject which can occupy and 
inspire the soul of man. Nature was studied 
in all its extent, not as a mere collection of 
physical facts, still less as a set of physical 
theories, but as the productions of Him for 
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whose sake, as well as for their own, they 
were thought worthy of being studied and 
admired. " O Lord ! how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast Thou made them all," 
said the father of that philosophical prince, 
who had carried his investigations into all j 
the departments of nature. 

Philosophy, in its noblest sense, was 
encouraged and taught by the highest autho- 
rity — the result of patient observation, of far- 
seeing experience^ and of Divine instruction. 
Poetry, with all the aids of its handmaid 
harmony, took for its subjects those themes 
which at once exalt and purify the soul. And, 
apart from the sacredness of its themes and 
the Divine inspiration of its doctrines, the 
sacred poetry of the Hebrews which flourished 
from that period has ail the highest attributes ■ 
which have ever been found in productions | 
of that kind. 

Those parts only of this literature have I 
come down to us which appear to have been J 
consecrated to religious use, and whicl(| 
formed an important part of their liturgy. ' 
But it is quite impossible, with the thousand 
songs of Solomon himself, and other writings 
of this kind, resulting from the encourage- 
ment of so great an example, that a vast 
amount of valuable literature should not have 
existed at this time, and attracted the atten-* 
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tion of those nations who had so many means 
and so many other reasons of communication 
with the Hebrews. Nor did this decline when 
the political power of the people began to 
do so. The withdrawment of the outward 
favour of Jehovah was not at first connected 
with the loss of spiritual means. On the 
contrary, the spirit of inspiration seemed to 
have been given in special abundance. " The ^^Jri's. 
Lord God of their Fathers sent to them by 
His messengers, rising up betimes and send- 
ing, because he had compassion on His people 
and His dwelling-place." 

The profound attainments and vast in- 
formation of the Prophets have been acknow- 
ledged on all hands. 

" This Hebrew literature was carefully col- Pri<ieau«. 
lected in the days of Hezekiah, who main- 
tained skilful scribes to collate together and 
to write out copies of the Holy Scriptures." 
And though with the defection of their rulers 
there was a wide departure from the truth 
on the part of the people, and it thus became 
a national sin, yet there is every proof that 
a large number of the people, in their distress, 
found their consolation in their sacred books, 
and carried them as their best possession into 
the countries whither they were led captive. 

In later times the Israelites are found inTfaejfwa 
large numbers in Egypt, either as a place of 
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refuge from their Eastern conquerors, or asl 
a place of captivity. 

About the year 610 b.c, Necho is a ' 
conqueror at Babylon, and unites with his 
numerous Babylonian captives the king of 
Judah and many of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
aalem. And, according to Josephus, many 1 
Hebrew refugees went down to Egypt when [ 
Jerusalem waa finally destroyed. 

It appears too, that in proportion as the ] 
national Hebrews became depressed in their 1 
political power, and had nothing else to boast ' 
of, they prided themselves in their literature ; 
and when, after the Babylonian Captivity, 
the dialect in which it was written was no 
longer understood by the common people, 
a numerous and respectable profession of J 
scribes made it the wliole object of their lives I 
to copy and interpret their sacred books. 

And with the view, perhaps, of making 
it mort! palatable to philosophers of other 
nations, they seem to have connected with 
their explanations of these writings some of J 
those Pythagorejui and Platonic opinions I 
which had, in fact, originated from the He- 
brew Scriptures. .-Vud the LXX. translators 
adopted many of the terms of this philosophy 
in their version. 

With regard to the translation of the I 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, the eoloitrimg 1 
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which appears in the work of Aristeas, the 
principal authority for the time and manner 
in which the LXX. translation was made, 
has exposed his whole account to the scep- 
ticism of some modern writers. With the 
exception, however, of a few unimportant 
circumstances, that account has been deemed 
worthy of credit, not only by ancient writers 
from Josephus downward, but by the most 
sober investigators since, at least as to its 
main features. But Arislobulus, a peripatetic ^^'"''- ^■ 
Jew, who lived at least as early as Ptolemy f^'^ "I,""" 
Philometer, asserts, that at the instance of 
Demetrius, under P. Lagus the work was 
proposed and was carried out under P. Phila- 
delphus. And this testimony is shewn by 
Hdvernkk to be quite unexceptionable, from Einieitnns 
the aare of the writer, the simplicitv of the 'i'**'^'^"'- ■■ 

° ' t- J partl,p.30. 

Statement, and its perfect agreement with the 
history of the time. 

But the same writer in a fragment given strom...22. 
by Clem. Alex, states with equal simplicity, 
that before Demetrius Pbalereus and the 
time of Alexander, translations had been 
made into Greek of the events of the Exodus, J^J^, 
the conquest of Palestine, and a description ""'^^^■ 
of the Hebrew institutions koI t^? oXjjs yonoBeaia^ 
iir€^^yv(iK- Nor does there seem much weight Voi.i.p.3s. 
in the objections made to it, as these are 
stated for example by Prideaux. " // looks 
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all like fiction: the light of reason, or else 
ancient traditions migiit have led the Greeks 
to the saying of many things, especially in 
moral matters, which accord with what is 
found in the writings of Moses ; and if not, 
yet there were other ways of coming at them 
without such a version. Converse with the 
Jews might suffice for it, and particular in- 
struction from some of their learned men 
might be had for such purpose ; and such 
Clearchas tells us Aristotle had from a learned 
Jew in lower Asia." All this may be a reason 
why the Greeks had other means of obtain- 
ing an acquaintance with Jewish matters ; 
but is surely no valid objection to the un- 
varnished statement of Arlstobulus. It is j 
hardly likely that a work of this extent 
should have been undertaken, if the habit 
of translating had not existed before, and if 
portions of the Hebrew writings already in 
the hands of Greeks had not excited the desire 
of obtaining the whole of that most ancient col- 
lection. If the statements of Aristeas, and 
after him of Josephus, are not in the main 
true as to the rise of the LXX. Translation, 
then we have no account ichatever of its origin : 
it is therefore surely no proof that no transla- 
tion existed before it, that we have only the! 
single testimony of Aristobuhis. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"appearance of philosophy in GREECE. 



IT is however a remarkable fact, that from Appear- 
the time of the dispersion of the Israelites, pJ''^";^"p^J 
a number of distinguished men begin to^^'^^jl*!^^ 
emerge from the darkness of heathenism. We of'fhTia" 
say the darkness of heathenism, for though in '^'"^'' 
Greece the arts of civilized life were beginning 
to attain a high degree of perfection, this was 
one circumstance which detained the minds 
of men in the physical world. 

The Poems of Homer and Hesiod, or ofEffMiatif 
that class of writers who may he represented 
by these names, had fixed the thoughts of 
men by a kind of ravishment on a scene in 
which the gods performed for their enter- 
tainment, in characters wherein at the best 
human nature was merely made romantic, 
but by which also the worst vices were exem- 
plified. 

And the professors of the fine arts coutri- ofthe 
huted in their way to increase this mischief. "'^''"'^"^ 
The temples which once contained only the 
deity to which they were consecrated in some 
simple form, became galleries of sculpture, in 
which foreign deities, and human heroes, and 

T. H. E. 1 
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successful gymnasts were exhibited for equal 
adoration'. 
ThaZens It has beBu remarked with regard to the 

rfi'Tro" statue of Zeus by Phidias, that it tended by 
»J°°- its wonderful perfection, as a work of art, to 
establish in the minds of men the notion of 
the human nature of their supreme deity; 
and it is easy to see what would result from 
the fact, that at length the statues of Venus 
constantly exhibited the likeness of some dis- 
tinguished courtezan. 
Se'S^?'" Jf then the state of things when Thaletf.J 
ft^GrelkB and Pythagoras appeared, be rightly viewed, 
tofpSr™ when the vulgar and the educated were alike 
"" "^' estranged from all that was spiritual in their 
notions of the gods, and the ancient traditions 
buried deep below the splendid edifices and 
consecrated forms of their theology ; it will 
appear in the highest degree unlikely, from 
what we know of the history of the human 
mind, that the purer theology which so sud- 
denly burst upon the heathen world could 
have been of genuine Greek extraction. The 

' TbeCyniosinaftertimeBeverelylaBliedthia folly. CEno- 
mauEi in a work called cj>iBpd yuiJTiai', cited by Eusebiua, 
Prtep. Ev. 231, remarking on the qualities by virtue of which 
a hero was endowud with immortality, mentiODB the proweas 
of hosoinff. Now in all justice, says he, the prize for hitting 
hard ought to be given to the wild aescs, and then we should ' 
hare had an oracular response of this kind. 
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mere Greek could no more have given birth 
to the philosophy of Tbales and Pythagoras, 
than he could have written the hooks of Moses 
or the Psalms of David. 

It 18 abare assumption of false philosophy', 
that the human mind can by any kind orThehnman 
degree of reflexion raise the standard of its"J?eron-. 
knowledge on religious subjecls. It has never f2\moaA 
done so. Its tendency has always been the other 
way. And the world has never had a more 
melancholy proof of this than in the out- 
rageous ungodliness to which this boasted 
power of the human mind has led, in that 
country where the boast has been the loudest. 

' The entire credit of the invention of their religious phi- 
losophy, bowever, is given to the Greeks hy Thirlwall in his 
History, on the authority of Ritter as having impartiaHy 
tetiffhed the etidenee. Now Bitter, ia the firat place, denies 
that the Hebrews ^ poseegeed any gpeeiet of philosophy,' and Vol. i. p. 50, 
then, in speakin);; about the Greek philosophy, thinks it snfE- ^^ P' ^^' 
cient to shew that India and Egypt afforded the Greeks no 
assistance, while he takes no notice of the Hebrews. If by 
philosophy is meant a. system entirely baaed on speculation, 
it may be well allowed that the Greeks were the princip.il 
authors of it- But it strangely happens that those parts of 
the so-called Greek philosophy on which almost all their fame 
is built, is exactly that which appToa.ches moit nearly to the 
trutkw of revelation, and all those coneliaions of philosophy 
which won for their alleged authors the title of divine, are 
found in much greater purity in the Hebrew writings. Un- 
less, therefore, Ritter and bis school consent to give up from 
the definitiun of philosophy almost all that is not (Vivolons 
and false, he his guilty of an iinraimees in his argument which 
is unworthy of an honest man, 

I 2 
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When a mind that has a particle of sobriety- 
left, can believe that the corrupt period even 
of Judaism, with all its advantages, could 
have naturally given rise, nay, could, accord- 
ing to Strauss, have woven out of their own 
brain the character of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and the whole history of liis 
life ; then we may indeed, a Jartiori, believe 
in the spontaneous regeneration of Greek 
philosophy in the sixth century before the 
Christian sera, 
wbwtbe That the Greeks of that period soon be- 
inrept. ca.me Jerlile in invention is unquestionable; 
bnt all which they invented was more or less 
false, as far as religion was concerned, and 
was a debasement of the genuine truths which 
had fallen into their hands. 

We may not, perhaps, be able to point out 
to absolute demonstration the source from 
which these sages drew their better notions. 
But if we can find in their history theprobabi- 
lity that they had the means of obtaining light 
which their own country did not possess, it 
will furnish us with a cause which is adequate 
to the effect, in the absence of such cause on 
any other supposition. They did not obtain 
their light from heathen foreigners, except ia 
cases where foreign individuals had them- 
selves been instructed from the East. Tra- I 
ditions less sophisticated doubtless existed 
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among some of the barbarian tribes who had 
migrated towards them since the settlement of 
the Hellenes in Greece, but these were all very 
far below the best doctrines of the renowned 
Greek philosophy. The purer religion, which 
has been ascribed to Orpheus, is all of a much 
later date, and Diogenes Laertius is right in 
repudiating what might really have existed 
as Orphic in those times as the foundation of 
Greek philosophy. " If," says he, "it is right 
to call a man a philosopher who has pro- 
claimed such things as he has about the gods, 
I know not what name ought to be given to 
one who has had the temerity to lay to their 
charge the whole range of human passions." 

Tholes is represented as standing at the 
head of this movement in Greece. Of the 
celebrated Seven, who represent a greater 
number of distinguished men', Thales was 
" sapientissimus in septem, qui primus de 
talibus rebus quiesivit." 

Diogenes Laertius refers to three authors, 
among whom is Herodotus, for the tradition 
that Thales was a Phoenician — that when Ni- 
leus was banished from that country Thales 
came with him, and settled as a citizen at 
Miletus. The airo^de-y tiara ascribed to Thales 
are these : 



Diog. 
Laert. 



Cic. LefT. 
II. 11. 
Nut. Deor. 



' Diog. Lwrt. I. 9, mentioned thirteen who had beeo 
reckoned among the soren wise men. 
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npeirfivTaTov -rwv onraiy Q^o^, Q.yevvt}T<K yp- 
To 6e7ov, TO itfjVe apx'''' ^X*'" "1''"* TcXeuTij*'. 
KaWtarov KOtfuos tro'iJifia yap deoO. 
Ap\t}v oe Tuif Trarriuu udwp. 

' And that Night was one day earlier than day.' ' 
Now we have here elements of the true J 
cosmogony. Thalea has declared in these ' 
tbrmulBB that the Deity is uncreated, and is 
therefore before all things ; He has neither 
beginning nor end — that the world is most | 
beautiful because it is His work, and that I 
therefore He is perfect — that the ap^ij, the I 
first condition of things, was water — that \ 
night preceded day by the space of a day, ' 
by which he seems to have taken the crea- 
tion of the dark abyss to be the first act, and 
the creation of light the second. This might 
easily have been derived from the Mosaic 
account, " there was darkness on the face of 
the abyss, and the Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters, and God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light ; and the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day." 

The sense in which Thales has taken t 
word apxi in connexion with water, is plain 
from his other statements, i. e. not as the ele- 
ment out of which all things sprung, but aa ■ 
the primary state or condition of the cnidefl 
creation, before it was formed into a «o(7jU(w^i 
nor does Aristotle venture to class him with! 
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the (pvatoXoyoi, at the head of whom he places 
Anaximander, the pupil of Tliales. This Greek, Ptj"- "'■ 
it seems, had refined upon the simple tradition 
of his Semitic tutor, by "teaching ap-^^v kuI 
oToi-xelov aireipav, without defining whether it 
was water, or air, or what it was." That is, by DioR. 
defining apx^ ^^ the elementai'y principle of 
things, and then adopting a physical aireipov 
for the TO Qeiov TO fitiTS ap\i}u ittjTe TeXeuTiji' e^of 

of Thales. That he did this, is evident from 
what Aristotle says — "There is no origin ofLoc. cit. 
this apxv- . ■ . as they say who allow of no other 
apxai but the infinite . . . and that is the divine — 
TO Qflov — for that it is immortal and indestruct- 
ible, as Anaximander and most of the <f>u<Ti6\oyoi 
say." A speculative and unexplained aveipou 
sounded better as an apxv iu this sense, doubt- 
less, than the v^mp of Thales ; but it was a 
depravation of the doctrine of Thales, who had 
no other idea than that of a personal Creator 
who formed the world from a chaotic and 
watery state, and to whom that world was 
most beautiful as being His production. 

Aristotle in his own manner has also ignored Metaph. i. 
the tradition of Thales ; he says : " Thales says 
that water was the origin, Xa^mv io-<os> t^v utto- 

Xi/i^iw TauTjjv eK tow TrayTioc op^v -rrju Tpo^tjy trypan 

' How Btrange it ia that audi a man aa Bittot should so ^Ut, Phil, 
have Qveilooked this 'ami of Aiiatotle as f o say, quoting this 
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ovcrav; and after him Plutarch and others had 
transformed the vSwp of Thalea to vypov, and 
made this wisest of the wise men the author of 
a theory which is destitute of common sense. 

The remarks in Cicero are more in accord- 
ance with the respect due to this great man. 
"Thales Milesius aquam dixit esse initium 
rerum, Deum autem earn mentem quie es aqua J 
cuncta fingeret," — that water was the begin-f 
ning of things, but that God was that mind 
who formed all tilings out of water. This is 
very different from saying that from experi- 
ments he was led to conclude that the world 
grew out of it. 

We mention Solon in this connexion only 
to remark the manifest difference between him 
and Thales. There is no proof that he ad- 
dicted himself to philosophy at all. He was 
a native Greek — a politician, whose life was 
spent in establishing a republic, and in op- J 
posing the claims of Pisistratus, their here^fl 
ditary ruler. 

A still more important personage than 
Thales, and one whose doctrines exercised a. 
more permanent influence on the minds of 
men, not only in Greece but in neighbouring 

passage, ' He ii represented as maintaining that all things an 
nDuriBhed by moisture ! ' This is plainly a meie conjeotnre of 
Aristotle. 
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nations, was Pythagoras. Of him the accounts 
are more copious, and, though doubtless mixed 
with fable, contain points of agreement from 
which we may make a sutRcient approach to 
truth as to the nature of his doctrines and the 
source from which they were probably de- 
rived. 

Diog. Laert. says, his first instructor was ?j 
Pherecydea (a Syrian, according to Porphyry), 
and who derived his instruction from the arcana 
of the Phoenicians, accordnig to Suidas. Jam- 
blichus and Porphyry have both given an 
account of his life, which substantially agree 
in the points to which we refer. 

Jamblichus savs, "He was born in Sidon Ti 

... P; 

of Phoenicia; his father removed to Samos, f'' 

where he put him under the instruction of 
the Syrian Pherecydea." 

Further, that Pythagoras at an early age ci 
made a visit to hia native country, where he 
met the Trpotp^rat, the descendants of Mochus, 
and other Tyrian Hierophants, was made ac- 
quainted with all the TeXerai in Babylon and 
Tyre, and with those sacred rites for which 
many parts of Syria are celebrated. That c: 
hia object was not a superstitioua one, but a 
desire for knowledge on sacred subjects'. 

1 BeDttey, in his remarks on this account of Jamblichus, 
does not object to hia statement of th« facU in general, but of 
the daU$. Tbo same story is told by Syncellus, and Apo- 
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That he went from thence into Egypt, whence 
he was taken by Cambyses into Babylon. 
That he returned to his own country, and 
after remaining there some time went into 
Italy, where he collected a kind of congre- 
gation of men and their wives and children, 
who built for him a large place to lecture in, 
called ofiaKoeiov ; and this was the foundation 
of the celebrated Magna Graecia. 
' The account of Jamblichus shews most 
clearly that Pythagoras was not a specula- 
tive philosopher, but a dogmatic preacher of 
truths which he had acquired in his travels, 
and that his object was to influence the mo- 
ral condition of the people. 

His doctrine, as was likely, was mixed 
with error, but it contained some important 
points of truth, which were not his own in- 
ventions, which could not have been derived 
from native Greeks, unless partly from the 
followers of Thales or from Thales himself, 
but which he had ample opportunities of 
obtaining in countries where the Hebrews, 
under the patronage of Cyrus and his succes- 
sors, had again acquired some importance, 
and were under the full influence of recent 
marvellous proofe of the Providence of God. . 
It is remarkable that this doctrine of 



i 



le'me makes Pyttiagora 
into Egypt. 



at Babylon, though before he i 
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Divine Providence was one of the moat dis- 
tinguishing points of the Pythagorean theo- 
logy. 

Jamblichus says, "He v/as,Jiilly convinced Ob. nji^. 
respecting the Deity that He is, and that He 
is so disposed to the human race as to watch 
over it without neglecting it. For that we 
require a government against which we can- 
not rebel, and such was the Divine govern- 
ment, the character of God being such that 
He is worthy of universal rule." 

With regard to his sentiments respecting 
the Deity, and the creation, Justin Martyr 
says, "The words of Pythagoras are these: 
'God is one, and He is not, as some sup- 
pose, out of the system of the world, cktos 
Tai SiaKoatificrto?, but entirely" in it, in the whole 
sphere the power which presides over all pro- 
duction, the mingling — Kpams — of the whole ; 
ever-living, who manages His own forces, 
and performs His own works, the luminary 
in heaven, the Father of all things, the mind 
which gives life and motion to the whole.' " Cohnrt. i^ 

Ihe same sentiment is also given by Jus- 
tin Martyr, in language ascribed by him to 
Pythagoras ; 

KaToiKetv aUTos ev u ire7roiij*c6" 
Now allowing that some additions havejiut.M.d 
been made by Pythagorean writers to the 
dogmas of Pythagoras, and a clearer light 
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reflected on them from Divine revelation, 
there is so much substantial agreement in 
heathen as welV as early Christian accounts 
of his doctrine, that it must surely be a reck- 
less and culpable disregard of tradition, flow- 
ing as it does in this case from sources whose 
statements are unquestioned on other subjects, 
by which modem philosophers have resolved 
to exclude at any rate the influence of foreign 
theology from his system. 
pythagi.™ The paramount assumption of this philo- 
theoredit sophv, which has been tacitly embraced by 
ing Divine QUF owu histonaus and theorists, and against 

knowledge. _ _ _ _ ^ 

which no evidence is sufficient to weigh, is 
that the human reason is capable of every- 
thing: it can invent its own cosmogony, its 
own history, its own theology. It is remark- 
able that in this case men hare been resolved 
to force upon Pythagoras a credit which he 
himself was most careful to disavow. His 
invention of the word philosopher is a stand- 
ing monument of this. His maxim being 
that God alone is <ro0ds. 

Prom. VIII. Diog, Laert. says, fpi\ovo<piay Se vpiuTtK luTO- I 

ixarre WvOayopa^ Koi eauTov ipiKorTo<pov . . . xaOa ^t/trir*! 
'H^jcotXeiofjs o TTOvTiKOi . . . (Uijoec^ y^P tiwat ero(f>o9 I 
aiidptovov aW rj 9eov, 

It is in fact absolutely in the teeth of 
all the accounts that we have of this great 
man, that his greatness was built on his own . 
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speculations, unless indeed Iiis mathematical 
attainmenta may be called such. 

The absurd bent of a race of genuine 
Greeks who followed him, to think of nothing 
hut physical theories, led some of them, as had 
been the case with regard to Thales, to ignore 
his real theology, and to distinguish him as 
the author of a speculation which was per- 
fectly ineomprehensible as applied to the 
nature and origin of the univerae — that is, 
his so called theology of }iumbers. 

That he applied mathematical illustrations 
to his views of the universe, is more than 
probable; and the light in which Jamblichus 
has placed this subject, is undoubtedly the 
true one. He says, " Pythagoras held that vsi. 
the sight of the whole heaven, with the stars ^^"■*"- 
revolving in it, was of all things most beau- 
tiful, if one meditated on their order — ei t« 
Ka8o(Mpri Tflf Tti^iir. But that it derived this 
perfection by its partaking of the nature of 
the First Intelligence, and this was, according 
to him, the nature o/' numbers, and rational 
plans pervading everything, according to 
which all these things are exquisitely ar- 
ranged, and suitably adapted to each other." 
Now, taken in connexion with what Pytha- 
goras is distinguished for having taught, the 
ever-present care of a personal God, the only 
interpretation of this passage is, that the First 
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and not by demonstration. For otherwise it 
were absurd, that the followers of the Samiaii 
Pythagoras, repulsing those who demanded , 
demonstrations, should suppose that this t 
proof, auTos e^a, and that this alone was : 
sufficient foundation of what was stated.' 

The doctrines of Pythagoras are on ; 
hands allowed to have had an extensive in- 
fluence over the philosophers of Greece. In 
the time of Plato, Pythagoras and the mode 
of life he recommended were still held in | 
high esteem. Thus, in the Republic of Plato*,' 
after having shewn at length how useless tO 
the interests of public and private life Homer 
and his works had been, Plato remarks: 
" Nor was he beneficial to posterity. He laid 
the foundation of no discipline to which any 
followers of his attached themselves, and which 
they called after his name, as did Pythagoras — 
wtTwep YlvBayopas avros tc otafpepovTOK eiri TOVTip 
YiyairrjQt], Ka\ o't vaTtpoi cti koi vvu IVvOayopct 
Tpoirov eirovoij.a^avTe'i tov ^'lov oiaipai'els trti ooKo((a'Uii| 
ehai ev tois aWoit." 

It appears, however, by the time of PlatoJ 
the minds of most of the Grecian philoso^fl 
pliers, though still in general retaining \n\ 
their systems the dogmas which Thales and' 
Pythagoras had derived from tradition, were 
occupied by such speculations on the external 
nature of things, as made these dogmas of noj 
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importance in their philosophy. This was 
almost universally the case with the Ionian 
school. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene, who was bom a 
about 40 years after the death of Thales, and 
five after what is most commonly reckoned 
as the time of the death of Pythagoras, is 
distinguished as having left his opinions in 
writing': tt/jiStos oe Ava^ayopai kuI ^ijSktov ef- p 

e^wKE a-u-yypaip^s. And this itself implies habits "• 
of retired speculation which the early masters 
of philosophy were not addicted to. There isN 
no reason to think that he was theoretically 
an Atheist. Eusebius defends him from this pi 
charge. " From what we know," says he, "of 
the opinions of Anaxagoras and his prede- 
cessors, we may justly reject the charge of 
Atheism made against them.... At any rate 
this will appear with regard to Anaxagoras, 
from what we shall adduce to shew, that he 
is the first of the Greeks who is mentioned 
as representing mind as the presiding cause 
of the universe," that is, probably, the firat 
of Greek Philosophical writers^- It appears 
that the charge of Atheism was brought 
against Anaxagoras by the Greek populace, 
because he had undeijied the sun, and that 
he was nearly stoned to death by them, and 



' FabiiotuB, i. 813, refers to tvr 

iKo, and the TfTyjufui/iri/iat k<ik, 



works of AnsjajToriis, the 
K 



cMed. 
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escaped a capital punishment only by the 
intercession of Pericles. "And this," says 

■ Eusebius, "because he made the creator of 
the sun to be God, and not the sun itself." 
Anaxagoras, however, did not retain God in 
hia thoughts; his speculations were carried on 
without any reference to Him as an efficient 
cause, and by the time of Socrates the Ionic 
philosophy had become absorbed in the mere 
physical view of nature. 

ir The teachers of this school were no longer 

■ contented with the Pythagorean title of Phi- 
losopher, they called themselves o-o^itrroi; but 
they at length so little adorned this title, that 
in the time of Plato it had become a term of 
reproach ; and Socrates made it an important 
object of his life to counteract the mischief of 
their influence. 

They were, however, in the early time of 
Socrates the most popular instructors of youth, 
and some of them were eminent for their at- 
tainments in physical studies. 

Socritles received his first instructions from 
them, and under their direction acquired a 
lively interest in physical pursuits. But as 
his mind matured he was dissatisfied with 
such speculations, and sought for something 
more consonant to sober reason as an account ] 
of the origin of things. 

His views and experience in this respect ] 
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are given by Xenophon and Plato in terms 
not very different. Xenophon says, " No one m 
ever witnessed in Socrates any want of piety 
or sanctity in word or deed. For he did not 
discourse about the nature of the universe a 
and other matters in the manner of most men wi 
(of that time), by speculating as to how the in 
KoofitK, as Sophists called it, came into being 
(e<pv according to Kiihner's reading), and 
on what necessary principles, Ttalv avdyKmi!, 
each of the phenomena of the heavens took 
place, but he convicted of folly all who in- 
dulged in such speculations. And he won- 
dered it had not become plain to them that 
these things were above the reach of human 
discovery, since their utmost researches had 
only led to contradictory theories." 

Plato makes Socrates say, " When I was ^' 
young I was marvellously eager to be ac- 
quainted with that knowledge, which they 
call the history of nature, for it seemed to 
me to be a noble thing to know the causes of 
everything. Why things begin and cease to 
be, and why they exist. And my mind was 
tossed up and down in these researches.,. till 
at last I concluded that I was absolutely un- 
qualified for such investigations. I became, 
for instance, even as to subjects which I once 
thought I well understood, so completely 
thrown into the dark by these speculations, 
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that 1 unlearned all my previous supposed 
knowledge. But when I heard from a book, 
which he who read to me said was the work 
of Anaxagoras, the statement that a mind is 
that which orders and causes everything, I 
was delighted with this account, and it seemed ■ 
to me somehow just as it should be that frl 
mind should be the cause of all things, and 
that if this were so, that mind would order 
all things for the best. ..and under this im- 
pression I thought with pleasure, that I had 
found in Anaxagoras a teacher on these sub- 
jects after my own heart, and I would not 
have given up my hopes for anything. So I 
eagerly seized the volumes and quickly read 
them through, ..But I fell headlong from these 
hopes when I found that the man gave that 
mind nothing to do, and assigned no causes 
for the arrangement of things in the world 
than air, aether, water, and absurdities of that 
sort." 

"And in this way," says he, "it appears 
to me, that most philosophers while groping 
as it were in the dark, by the use of a false 
term, speak of this as though it were a cause. 
\l/tl\a<pwvTe^ o'l TToXXot wairep ei- o-kotei, aWoTpirp 
ovouaTi -TTpoay^pwuei-fn, tos' qitioij avTO Trptxrayopeveti' " 
(i. e. they go feeling about like a blind man, 
and led by a false assumption). 

" But," he continues, "as to the sovereign 



I 
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power — ^oua/itv — by which things are in fact 
disposed as it was best they should be, this 
they seek not after nor ascribe to it any pre- 
ternatural force,... I however would thankfully 
listen to the instruction of any one who would 
give me information about such a cause ; but 
as I was robbed of this hope I was obliged to 
set out on a second voyage for its discovery." 

Now the entire sentiment of all this is Dili 
opposed to the idea that Socrates at least °^^^ 
thought it sutficient to consult his own coti- 
sciousness, to obtain even the elements of 
philosophy, and is a condemnation of those 
who do. And if with regard to outward phy- 
sical nature he deemed it presumptuous, as 
Xenophon said he did, "to pry into those"™ 
things which the gods had not thought proper 
to reveal ;" how much more would he have 
been dissatisfied with « priori speculations 
about the nature of the Deity himself! The 
knowledge which he had possessed before his 
mind had been thrown into confusion by such 
speculations consisted doubtless of the ele- 
ments of the Pythagorean doctrine, and when 



basis the doctrine that all things are in the ^(j^ng 
hands of some intelligent power who orders 
all things for the best, it accorded, to his 
delight, with his own convictions ; and he 
wished to establish this doctrine by an indue- 
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tion of proofs that all tilings are managed in I 
accordance with this principle. 

It is probable he afterwards became more 
acquainted with the Pythagorean system. 
Numenius\ in a fragment cited by Eusebius, 
says, "Plato, who was himself a Pythagorean, 
was aware that Socrates derived from no 
other source his peculiar mode of speaking 
about the Deity." 
16 But though as a practical philosopher in 
his discourses on the conduct of life, aa well 
as by his own example, he was worthy of 
being a second Pythagoras, it appears that 
he lived and died an unsatisfied inquirer 
after the truth, and succeeded rather in con- 
founding what was erroneous than in esta- 
blishing what was true. Aristocles* says of 
him, in speakings of the confusion of men's 
minds before the time of Plato, that Socrates 
added fuel to the fire, as Plato acknowledged, 
and that iravTa ce eyeipuiv \ayov, Kai Ttipi iravTiov 
ft;Twv eipQii Te\evTtiea's. Death came upon him 
while still raising every question, and still 
inquiring about all things. The knowledge 
of Socrates, as far as we can ascertain what 



' Numeniua Apamfeensis is mentioned by Porphyry 
among the P)^liagoreana and PlatonicB, in hia Life of Plfr- 
tinus, and is cited by Origen, Cont. Ceh. m. p. 198. Vid. 
Fabric, n. 63. 

' Aristocles of Mesaene, a Peripatetic, preceptor of Alevi 
ander Aphrodisciis- 
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was really his, exhibits all the difference 
from that of Plato in hia later works, which 
might be expected from the greater opportu- 
nities which tlie latter had after his master's 
death in foreign countries. 

It is however, perhaps, impossible to 
gather from accounts which have come down 
to us. what the real opinions of Socrates were, 
except very generally. It is most obvious 
that Plato has made his name, in very many 
cases, merely the vehicle of his own opinions. 
And, though not to the same extent, Xeno- 
phon, who made his Cynis a Socratic philo- 
sopher of his own practical school, has done 
the same with Socrates, and we may, there- 
fore, fairly take the extant writings of these 
men , as conveying sentiments which they 
themselves had acquired by research and 
meditation. 

At the death of Socrates about 400 b.c, piato. 
Plato, and the other friends of the martyr, 
left Athens. At that time Plato was about 
28 years of age. After spending some time uiog. 
at Megara, where Euclid was, he travelled 
into Egypt, Italy, and other countries. Hisnietmye 
object in going into Italy was to become more 
perfectly acquainted with the Pythagorean 
philosophy, which was still much cultivated in 
Magna Grsecia ; and it was after this period stoUbnup 
that the Timaeus, Philebus, Laws, &c., were lion^o'"' 
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written, which are so rich in collected materials | 
of truth. 

Diogenes L. says he went from Italy into 
Egypt — ev9ev Te eJp AtyvnTov irapd tous Trpo^^xas. 

PhiloBtratus says of Plato that he went 
into Egypt, and mixing up what he there 
learned from the prophets and priests with 
his own speculations, exhibited them in a kind 
of pictorial form. 

Lactantius, Augustine, and Clem. Alex- 
andrinus, say that he consulted the Magi, 
'' and became acquainted with the religious 
ordinances of the Jews. 

Without being able to discover for our-- 
selves on what grounds this positive assertion 
is made on the part of these distinguished 
writers of the early church, we cannot, to say 
the least', see why their united testimony 
should not be considered fully as trustworthy 
as tliat of heathen men who lived near their 
own times, especially as there is nothing in 
the testimony of the latter which is not con- 
sistent with that of the former, and which 
does not make it probable together with other 
circumstances, that Plato and others had good 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
teachers so well able to supply them with the 
knowledge which they were earnestly seeking. 

' In iDiiliing historical statcmenta these writers ti 

rowly watched by e, 
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In fact, no real historical objection has ever 
been brought against it ; and none of any 

kind but what arises from mere assumptions Piai« had 

* ^:ood op- 

of a philosophy which takes for certain the portumtiai 
falsehood of every tradition which agrees not^^^'ijj'^ 
with its hypothesis. knowledge; 

Without asserting the exact truth of every 
one of the traditions to which we refer, we 
maintain, that they are so general, and so con- 
fidently maintained by veracious and learned 
men, that it is far more consistent with 
critical prudence to admit, that there is as*"*!"" 
much truth in them as will account for facts *""'*"'' ''<' 
which are otherwise unaccountable, viz. that 
men at these times emerged from a state of 
darkness, which was more blinding and ob- 
structive to mental and moral progress than 
a state of barbarism, and in which, as the 
history of the human race constantly shews, 
their natural tendency is always to corrupt 
rather than to improve the religious and 
moral truth they possess. If it were only 
probable that the means were within the 
reach of these reformers for reviving ancient 
traditions which had been corrupted, and And twe » 
obtaining other elements of truth of the same rational 

=> aucoiint of 

kind, it is a much more rational and sound p^r^,'^g„( 
solution of the difficulty to suppose they used U|,o^&™ 
them, than to assume any inventive tendency 
of the human mind in subjects of that kind. 
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It is denied on the part of the jealous 
advocates of Greek philosophy, and of the 
Greek genius, that there are any traces to be 
found in their writings of the acknowledge- 
ment of such obligation to foreign sources. 
This is indeed not true, but if it were, it would 
be no proof that their doctrines were original. 
1 It does not seein to have been thought neces- 
sary in ge?ieral by writers of those times, to 
acknowledge literary obligation of any kind, 
even in cases in which we know that they 
were largely indebted. Eusebius remarks, "It 
ought not to be a matter of surprise, if we 
assert that it was possible the Greek phi- 
losophers furnished themselves from the He- 
brew doctrines, because on other subjects 
they collected their science from Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and other foreigners, and are still 
convicted of ambitiously borrowing in order 
to enrich their own productions." 

The illustrations he gives of this, trans- 
ferred from the Stromata of Clemens, might 
some of them be objected to, as cases in which 
one poet has borrowed the ideas or expres- 
sions of another ; a licence which has beea j 
always allowed to poets. 

But Porphyry, in a long passage given by T 
Eusebius, has shewn, by a large number of 
examples from ancient and more modern 
writers of all kinds, that the practice of thuaj 
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pluming tliemselves with borrowed feathers, 
and that without the slightest acknowledge- 
ment, was universal. 

In fact, there was very much of the cha- 
racter of poetry about most of the writings of 
Plato, and some of the pieces of Xenophon. 
As we have remarked from an ancient author, 
they were pictorial sketches often, in which 
whatever was introduced was so fashioned 
and coloured as to harmonize with the piece, 
and thus become, in a manner, the writer's 
own. 

Yet it does not seem to have entered the d 
mind of these great men, when giving an L 
account of the nature of the Deity, and the " 
history of creation, for instance, that it would 
be supposed possible the foundation of such 
knowledge should be the result of their own 
meditation me^ely^ This absurdity was left 
for a philosophy which has become infinitely 
more vain in its imaginations than the Greeks 
ever were. 

On the contrary, the idea is often repudi- b, 



The belief of Plato was, that the ancients 

' Bunaen is a sober man compared with moat of hia con- 
temporary philosophers ; yet ho emits with great magnila- 
queDco in the fact, that the Egyptians by the pure exercise of 
thdr own ooiiBciousn^a — selbstgewiisatheit, — had discovered 
the whole circle of their gods some time before the scriptnre 
account of the creation of tho world \ 
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lived nearer to the Deity than the men of 
his times, and became thus acquainted with 
knowledge otherwise unattainable. 

He says, after having spoken of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the creation, in terms 
which will be examined below, "To speak 
about the other divine natures— Sai/iovaiv' — and 
to know their origin, is beyond our power 
li- — /lei^oi' ^ KtiO' ij/ias — but we must believe those 
who have spoken on the subject before, who 
were, as they said, descendants of the gods, 
and who well knew their own ancestors ; for 
it is impossible we should disbelieve the de- 
scendants of the gods, although they speak 
without probable and necessary proofs — aveu 

Again, in the Philebus, he says, "the 
ancients, who were greater than we are, and 
who lived nearer the gods, have handed down 

to us this tradition — rauTjji/ ^tifi*iv ■naplloaav." 
Thus he speaks of Priam, as i-yyvs B^wv yeyo- 
v6ra, and other heroes asOeoiv dyxiavopoi. His 
idea being, that the human race was derived 
from the Divine, and the more ancient they 
were, the more nearly they approached that 

' The BaiVioi-CT of Plato correspond to the angek of Scrip- 
ture, of whose origiD nothing is there said — hence the igno- 
rance of Plato on the subject. 

' Where Stallbaum remarka that Plato is here refeninf; 
satirically to the Bophiats, who made a great parade of ra 
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origin, and the better tliey were thns ac- 
quainted with the original traditions. 

In accordance with which Cicero remarks, tdm. i. is 
" Antiquitas, quo propius aberat ab ortS et 
progenie diving, hoc melius forsitan ea qute 
erant vera cernebat." 

And thus, in speaking about the nature 
of God, and the early condition of mankind, 
Plato constantly speaks of some -n-aXaio^ \6yos. 

There is an interesting passage to thisj-""™. p- 
efFect in the Laws : " In forming our state it 
becomes us to inToke the Deity, and may 
He hear us, and propitiously listening to ub, 
graciously come to our aid, by helping us to 
arrange our polity and its laws.... 

" If the state must appeal to a power that 
is supreme, it becomes it to mention the name 
of that God who reigns supreme over all men 
of understanding." 

The question is then asked, " Who then 
is God?" 

Before answering this question directly, 
he proposes to illustrate the subject of ancient 
government by a /ivBos, and proceeds to give 
the ancient legend of the time of Saturn, 
which states, "That Saturn, well knowing 
human beings could not of themselves manage 
a state without violence and corruption, ap- 
pointed over them beings of a higher order, 
by which was signified that a divine immortal 
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principle, denominated law, was given as the 
rule by wbich our minds are to be guided." 

He has used the word fiu'do^', as Stall- 
haum intimates, in the sense of a kiud of 
parable, by which a philosophical idea is con- 
veyed. 

" But now," says he, " let us speak on . 
these subjects as addressing ourselves io men," 
i.e. without the help of fable. 

" The Deity then, as the ancient traditioa 
states, uKjirep Ka'i o -n-aXato^ Xoyia, wllO liolds the 

beginning, and the end, and the middle of all 
things, accomplishes his purposes immedi- 
ately — evB^l^ wepaivet — in the course of nature. 
On him attends continually justice, the 
avenger of such as come short of the Divine 
law, and he who would be happy waits oa 
her humbly and obediently, but whoever is 
tempted to violate her precepts is deserted of j 
God, and thus becomes increasingly wicked, 
till he involves himself and those about faiin J 
in destruction." 

We have here a clear distinction, though ■ 
Plato does not always observe it, between a 
philosophical myth, such as the Greeks in 
general possessed, or reckoned such, and the 
ancient tradition, by which Plato answers 
the question about the nature of God and His 

' Ilis own definition ol ^uAck, however, is that of ul 
ancient story which \3/ouu4eii in/atl. Vid. infra. 
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government, — a distinction pointed out by 
Stallbaum and others. 

Plutarch, speaking of Tarious actions i=^" 
wrongly ascribed to the g'ods, refers to the 
opinions of Pythagoras, Plato, and others, as 
derived from most ancient theologians. He ^"'" 
says, " they have done better who give their "™'" 
opinion that the practices which are ascribed 
to Typhon, Osiris, Isis, are not the deeds 
of gods but of mighty demons, respecting 
whom Plato, Pythagoras, Xenocrates, and 
Chrysippus, foUowing the ancient theologians, 
say that they were men of superior might — 
epptotxeuerTTepovi dv9pmirtov — who greatly sur- 
passed us in strength, but having tlieir divine 
nature debased by evil passions.'" 

The theologians of antiquity — d WXai e^o- 
\oyoi — are therefore not Pythagoras, Plato, 
Xenocrates, — but much more ancient autho- 
rities, which Plutarch was too much of a 
heathen to name. 

There can be but little doubt, as Eusebius 
in citing this passage suggests, that Plato 
referred to the Mosaical account of the 
yiyaures, the children of men, who are dis- 
tinguished in the Scripture narrative for their 
wickedness, and that Plato's Sal/ioves were the 
angels. 

Porphyry too is so far from believing that 
the speculations of the Greeks had led to the 
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Eoub. P. knowledge of the truth, that he confesses— 

naTijv avToii ij <To<pta e^)jo-*c (71-01 — wnlle, sayfti 
he, "foreigners have found a more certain 
and saving path to truth." 
Eiueb. p. In a letter n-e/ji '/-f'x'Ts to the Platonist Boe- 
thus, Porphyry says, " You have heard hon 
much labour has been expended to obtain by% 
porphTTj sacrifice outward purification, instead of finding 
r^gnio salvation for the soul — t^s '^f'x»?s ■^"J" aortipiav, 
*"mo^\ — ^^^ ^^^ ^^y **-' ^^^ gods is brass-bound, 
steep, and rugged, many by-paths of which — 
arpairovi — barbarians have found, while Greeks 
have gone astray, or those who have found it 
have corrupted it ; but the god has testified 
to the discovery of it, by Egyptians, Phce- 
nicians, Chaldeans, Lydians, and Hebrews." 
xenopbon Xeuopbon was an attached follower of 
^r^h'"" Socrates, and adopted with sober eonvictionJ 
BnhjectB. especially the Pythagorean part of his master's! 
doctrine ; it was a strong opinion in Xeno*l 
phon's mind, that to speculate on the Divined 
nature was both vain and impious. 
woriB. In a letter of his to ^schines he says, " thad 

wri.te *^^ Divine natures are above us, is mosi 
obvious, and it is sufficient for us to reverence 
them in the greatness of their power. But 
such is their nature that it is neither easy to 
discover it nor lawful to seek to do so. Fon 
it is not fitting that servants should knowl 
more respecting the nature or the plans o|| 
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their lord than what the service of him re- 
quires." 

Plato, though he passed beyond the p: 
bounds which Xenophon would have pre- " 
scribed, had the same general feeling in the [^^ 
latter period of his life, when the Timteus 
was written, vix. that the human mind re- 
quired some other teaching than its own per- 
ceptions, to understand the Deity aright. 

He says, "If, after many persons have 
said many things respecting the gods and the 
rise of the universe, we should be unable en- 
tirely to make our statements consistent with 
themselves, and to deliver them as accurate, 
you must not be surprised, but must he con- 
tent if we otfer such as are inferior to none 
in probability, remembering that I who speak, 
and you who hear, are partakers of human 
nature, so that, having had knnded down to us 
the tradition which is likely, we ought to inquire 
no further — (oo-ts irep't tovtwv tov einorn ftvOov 
aitode'^oftevov^ wpewet tovtov ui^f" *ti irepa ^tjTfiv. 

It is needless to remark how different all 
this is from the tone of modern philosophy, 
how nobly superior to that petty aelf-sufli- 
ciency which it exhibits, and would injuriously 
thrust upon the credit of these more right- 
minded heathen. 



CHAPTER VIJJ. 



TKACBS OF DERIVED INSTRUCTION IN' GREEK 
WRITERS BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN MRA. 



Traces of TT^E HOW come to inquire more directly into 
IrG^ek"" *''^ traces which are to be found in ex- 

foi'ciiri^t. t^^t Greek literature, of the use which these i 
writers made of opportunities afforded to them, 
for obtaining that knowledge which they were 
seeking after in all directions, but which by 
their own acknowledgment they could not 
originate. 

Pythfl. The Pythagorean doctrines, as we have 1 

seen, had, by the access of their founder to 1 
sources of knowledge not to be met with in j 
Greece, either introduced opinions altogether 
different from those which prevailed before, 
or restored the ancient traditions to something 
like their early purity, so that they were 
made influential on the lives and hopes of 
men, which was the great object of the life of 
Pythagoras. Another class of writers arose 
after the establishment of a literature founded 
on the doctrines of Pythagora.s, who attached 
to their productions the name of a foreign 
Bo-eiJied philosopher, who lived, if he lived at all, iu 
dcSbt^ito mythic times, viz. the writers of the Orphica. 
upon. From what we can judge of the few frag-^ 
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ments which remain of the genuine Orphica, 
they contained an imitation of the Pythago- 
rean doctrine in some points, while they re- 
tained the Hellenic Theology^ in others. The 
poems which are at present extant under the 
name of Orpheus have this character, while 
they contain doctrines such as prevailed only 
in a more advanced state of the Greek 
Theology; and their antiquity is so generally 
doubted, that it is scarcely safe to quote 
them for our purpose. 

But from the time of the establishment of ^|^ 
the Pythagorean doctrine, a most remarkable 1^ 
difference appears in the Theology of Greek "h 
writers, especially on two subjects, viz. the 
nature of God, and the mode of speaking 
about a future life. Homer and Hesiod, as 
we have seen, spake of the gods so as to com- 
promise their deity — " tlieir eternal power 
and godhead." The effect of which was, that 
though the Hellenes adhered to the ceremo- n 
nial worship of their gods, " they worshipped "f 
them not as God," and either neglected them "' 
or despised them. It was impossible for them 
to feel that they had a personal interest in 
them. 

^ IiocraUi haa connected the legendary fate of Orpheus B 
with the crimes of the Orphic poetry of his time, in littering 
things about the gods which no ina,n would say against bie 
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So, with regard to a future life, the creed 
of these poets, and of the Hellenes, was not 
such as to enable the subject of it to take 
any interest in the future but a gloomy one. 
The celebrated passage in the Odyssey on ' 
this subject, impressively sets this before us. 
Ulysses, on being permitted to take a view of 
the lower world, recoils with horror at the 
general view. But he is admitted to the 
abodes of the ^lite inhabitants of the lower 
world, and among these he meets with 
Achilles, to whom he says, 

vfilv fiev yap ae ^woc eTto/iev, l<ra Qeoifrii', 
upyeToi, vuv av-re fieya KparesK tieKvea'ati', 
To which Achilles replies ; 

li'j ofj /xoi Odi-aTou 'ye irapauSa, <puioi/t' OcvaaeL 
eirapoiipol eiev 0>]Tev£/iev aXKifi 
(«Xj7^(o, (0 fit] pioToy ttoXus e^tj, 
ratpdinei/oimv avaaireiti. 



^ouXoi/xr 



Speak not of comfort to the dead, illustrious chief! 

rd labour as a hireling on the soil. 

Fed on the scant means of some living hind 

Ignoble, rather than I'd wield the staff 

Of sovereign rule o'er all the realms of death. 

Hesiod is classed with Homer as to hisj 
theology. Herodotus ascribes to tliem both^ 
the introduction, or rather the establishment^ 
of the same system of the gods. Homer had 
referred to the Islands of the Blessed, and 
Hesiod has a fine passage as to the life of 
the heroes there; but this is with him a storyj 
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oi' the golden age. The present race of men 
have no interest in it, they are in a hopeless 
condition of sin and misery, and no reference 
to any such future hopes for them is made, 
as may bear upon their conduct here : 

TO ^e \6i'\(/exa( a\yea Xuypd 
OiitjTots ai/OpiOTToicri' kokoD 6 i 

Justice nnd Modesty have fled away, 
And left inaDklnd to griuvaua sulKirin)^ 
From which no hope of rescue will roi 



contrast between ail this and tlie -"JpT"*''^ 

1. heologj of 

teaching of Pindar is remarkable, ^"'i"- 



Tht 
lyrical 

And without asserting that Pindar, who was 
deeply imbued with the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, has actually borrowed his method from 
those most ancient and beautiful specimens of 
lyrical productions wliich the Hebrew poetry 
presents, we cannot but remark on the strik- 
ing resemblance which there is between them. 
The Psalms are full of examples in which the 
wonderful history of the past, the ancient 
stories of what befel the people of God in 
the various manifestations of their character, 
are used as irapa^eiy(i.ara to encourage and to 
warn the present race. 

" I will incline mine ear to a parable ; 
I will open my dark sayings on the harp." 
"I will open my mouth in a parable: 
I will utter dark sayings of old: 
L' Which we have heard and known, 
I And our fathers have told us," 
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Olyiiip. 1 
43. ilejni 
28, Disse 



Now the entire beauty of the extant lyrics 
of Pindar consists, as Boeck and Dissen have 
shewn, in the manner in which he has applied 
the ancient myths of the Hellenes to the case 
of his heroes for warning or for praise : the 
diflFerence undoubtedly being that the Hebrew- 
Psalmist had holy truths as his materials es- 
sentially connected with the history of his 
people, and articles of their undoubted belief, 
while the Bceotian bard had merely legends 
which had sunk into discredit as speaking 
unworthily of their gods. This the poet him- 
self acknowledges : 

ri Oav/iaTa 7ro\Xa. 

vwep Tov aXridij Xo'yoc 
SeoaioaKnevoi \l/eijSe<ji ttowiXois 
;f a™™,Ti i^-Mo, .... 



eoiKOS ati(]>i oaifioi/WV K.a 
\d. 

Wonders aie donfatleee manifuld, 

And ancient tales of things exaggerate. 

Or fashioned into various forms of falsebood, 

I/ead mortal minds astray .... 

But surely it becomes a man 

To speak no evil of the gods. 

At any rate, the idea of applying truths of 1 
a religious kind to the moral instruction of 
mankind, seems to have taken its rise and 
inspiration from the new aspect, which from 
the time oi' Pythagoras such truths had taken. 
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The humbling view of human wisdom which 
distinguished Pythagoras is shared and ex- 
pressed by Pindar. 

Ti S' eXireai croipiav eunevat, 9 oXiyov d5^" 

di/>ip vvep avSpoi lir^uet ; 

oC yap eaff ottojs tol 9emv /3ou\eu/icir' epevvdaei 
^poTeif (ppevi SacaTas qto iiarpoi e(pv. 

How cans't thou hope tnio iviadom'3 to be found 

Whereia 80 little man Biirpassea man ? 

For it can never be that minJa, 

Of mortal woman bom. 

Can trace the counsela of the Deity. 

Where we are reminded of the same 
things in Job : 

But where shall wisdom be found, 
And where is the place of understanding?... 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living... 
God understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof. 

Pindar is full of the moat touching senti- 
ments as to the -vanities of human life, and 
the absolute dependence of all his hopes on 
the Deity. 

ppoTwv TO Teptrvov av^eTai' ovtio 
ce Kai TTiTVei jfafxal, ajroTpoVfti 

sTonepoi' Ti ce Tir ; ti 5' ovtis ', ""tis. j 

UKtw ovap, apdpioiToi, 
Brief ia the season wherein mortal pleasures grow, 
Then seized by eaJ reverse tbey, shaken, fall. 
Ye beings of a day! or grea-t or mean. 
What but the vision of a shade are ye ! 
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This is also very near to Scripture lan- 
guage : 

" Man cometli up like a flower, and is cut 
down. He fleeth also as a shadow, and 
coiitinueth not." 
'•■ " Man at his best estate is altogether vanity." 

But the same Being, according to Pindar, 
who permits the race of men in this way to 
learn their weakness, and teaches them hy 
affliction, is concerned in raising them out 
of it: 

Qfip oe cvvarov ex fieXaivm 
vvKTos autciiiToi' apaai (ftaos. 



and 



TTpoi ^EXciiiiai' Kapciav et7Tv^e\i^ev. 

But God has power from out the blackest niglfT 

To call unclouded brightness forth: 

And when from Him, the light of joy ia given, 



It rouses from i 



! the darkened soul. 



But the difference between the Theology 
of Pindar and that of the early Hellenes is 
still more striking in his doctrine of a future ] 
life: 

Kut awfiu fiev irawTiov evfTai BavaTtp wepiaQevei 
^wov o en Xe'iireTai cuiovtK ftomXov' to yap 
fart 1X0 vov 



Thonji;h the frail body yields to conquering death, 
A living form of being still sntvivea 
Immortal, as from Heaven derived. 
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iJ/UYai aaepeiov vjrouiiavioi Fr 

evae^ewv o eirovpavioi vaourai 

ItoXTrais fiaKapa ne-yair aeloovT k\i iJ«co(S. 

The grovelling spirits of the unjust, 

Yoked Ity the banilH of evil faat, 

Fiit only o'er tlie earth in misery; 

But pioua souls, wlio dwell on high. 

The mighty Blessed sing in sweetest strains. 
It is fair to say this fragment is doubted ; 
it is given by Clem. Alex, and ascribed to 
Pindar by Theodoret, but it certainly does 
not sound Pindaric. 

The following celebrated passage of his, 
however, expresses fully and eloquently the 
doctrine of Pindar on this subject; it is in 
the second Olympic ode, in which the ancient 
legend of the Happy Islands and the migra- o 
tions of the sonl given by Hesiod as relating 
to an age which is long passed, are modified 
by Pindar, and converted to a doctrine of 
religious belief. 

ei oe ixiv e\iiiv tk, olSev to fieXXov, 

OTi QavovTiuv lifv ev8ad uvtIk aTraXa/uvot (ppevei 

TToivas ^Tiaav, Ta 6 ev T^ce iiios apx? 

dXiTpa KaTOL "yas owa'^ei tk iyOp^ 

Xo'ycii' (ppaaaK auayKif. 

iua ev aiiepuK aXiov .e^oiiTes airoveaTepou 
etrXoi SeSopKauTt /3('oi', k,t.\. 

After speaking of the high position of one 
who retains his virtue in prosperity, he says. 
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Who thus is blessed, may look upon the world 

To come, that there transgressors when they die 

Their reckoning pay. When ho who aits as judge 

Pronounces his irrevocable doom 

For crimes committed here. While to tlie good 

An immortality appears, on which 

The Bun, nor night, nor day goes down. 

Our object has been to cite only as 1 
much of this passage as to exhibit the doc- ' 
trine of Pindar ; the most brilliant part of it 
remains. 

And it is manifest from various other 
fragments of Pindar that religion, in this im- 
proved view of it, was with him a constant 
theme, and supplied him with his highest 
flights of inspiration. 

Passages are cited here and there by Cle- 
mens, Eusebius, and others, from the Tragic 
poets in which a Pythagorean tinge is visible. 
But the necessary task, in which they were 
engaged of exhibiting before the people sen- 
timents and scenes conformable to Athenian 
notions, made it impossible for them to depart 
much from the Hellenic Theology, if theyj 
would obtain a chorus, or a prize. 

Having thus exhibited the change which the ' 
Pythagorean doctrine had produced in some 
distinguished cases, we come now to the time 
of Plato and his writings. Socrates, as we 
have seen, as far as his knowledge went, was s 
kind of second Pythagoras; and there can be* 
no doubt that he fell a martyr principally to 
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ii doctrine which was contraband. But his 
blood, so to speak, was the seed of the doctrine 
for which in ptirt he died, and the repentance 
which soon fell upon his countrymen pro- 
duced a strong reaction in favour of his 
opinions, and enabled Plato, after he had by 
his travels enriched his stores of collected 
knowledge, to return to Athens and make the 
Academia almost an institution in hia country 
for establishing his better opinions. The 
death of Socratea was the death-blow to 
Hellenic heathenism. 

The task of Plato was that oi restoring the 
Pythagorean doctrine, wliich had been cor- 
rupted by a crowd of philosophists, who had 
constructed over it a variety of physical 
theoriea. This he was enabled to do by the 
very important additions he had acquired 
from the same aource out of which Pytha- 
goras had drawn, and by which he made the 
divine element of his doctrine to bear an im- 
portant proportion to the reat. 

According to the Platonist Atticua, Plato eTbu' 
being highly gifted and truly sent from God, 
(caTfiTre^'TrToB lus aKrjBw^ e« Sewv, succeeded in 
reducing philosophy to a aystem. He con- 
sidered divine and human things under one 
aspect, but he held that human things could 
not be understood before the study of those 
which are divine, ei nn to 6eia vpoTepov o^Oeirj. 
This, however, says Eusebius, had been al- 
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ready done to bis hands in tlie Sacred Writings, 
where everything which is comprehended in ' 
true philosophy is exhibited in one harrao- I 
nious system. 

There is, as all editors have remarked, an I 
important difference between the earlier and ' 
later productions of Plato, especially in his . 
mode of speaking about divine subjects. The 
former exhibit the Pythagorean doctrine 
adorned by the eloquence of Plato, the latter, 
as we hope to shew, these same doctrines I 
rectified and amplified by some access of his ' 
to the fountain of truth. That Plato had held 
communication, perhaps inEgy pt, with learned 
Jews, is rendered more than probable, by the 
fact that we have in his later writings the 
Hebrew opinions as given in the Jewish Cct- 
bala; which appear to have contained some i 
of their ancient traditions not distinctly ap- 
pearing in their sacred books, and some of 
their scriptural statements, especially those 
of the prophets, in a form more corresponding 
with the less spiritual notions of the later i 
Hebrews. 

Of the earlier writings of Plato on divine 
subjects we may fairly take the PhtBdon as 
the type. According to Diog. Laertius it was 
written at ^gina, whither Plato had retired I 
when he first left Athens. 

We have seen, from the passage already 
cited, that his notion of the Deity was that 
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referred by him to Socrates, viz. that an in- 
telligence presided over the universe who 
ordered everything for the best, and that none 
hut^nal causes of this kind shonld be looked 
for in the study of nature. But this book 
is almost wlioUy occupied in discussing the 
nature of the soul, and the arguments for a 
future life. 

On this subject there are many specula- 
tions, some of which rest upon the idea of 
transmigration as modified by Pythagoras, so 
as to give it a bearing on human interests. 
And on this he most relies. 

Thus he mentions that men are born into 
life from a former state of existence. 

tineh avTu ravTa quk t'faTroT&jiueJ'ot 6fio\oyov/iev, Plued, 72. 

■redveiiiToii' i|ff^as eXvat, nai TaTy /lev y ayaOats 
a/ieii/op eivai, tois oe Kaxats kixkioi: 

"We are not deceived in coming to this 
same conclusion, that there is a return to life, 
and that the living are born from the dead, 
and that the souls of the dead exist, and that 
existence is better to the good, and worse to 
the evil." 

In accordance with this practical use of i"'- 
the doctrine he says, " If death were a de- 
parture from all being, tou Trai-Tos airaWayij, 
it would be an unlooked for gain, epuaiov, to '■'^''"''^j" 
the wicked who die, to be delivered at once^""' ^'"^' 
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from the body, and from the evils of life with j 
the soul itself. Whereas, inasmuch as the 
soul is manifestly immortal, there would be 
for it no other deliverance from evils nor sal- 
vation, except by becoming as good and wise I 
as possible. For the soul takes nothing else 
with it to Hades, but its training and its edu- 
cation, waiSaia^ re Kai rpo^^s, which, it is re- ] 
ported, Xeye-rai, are most highly beneficial or 
injurious to it, at its first entrance thither." 

He then gives a mythic account of the 
different paths in which the dead are taken, 
and their different treatment. To this lie at- 
taches another, what he calls, beautiful myth, 
in which among other things he describes the 
upper regions, in accordance with the Hellenic I 
notions of the happy islands: ««! St] kuI Sewi 
Te itai \epa avToi^ el^ai, iv oU Tip ovri o'lKrjTas Oeoit'l 
eivat, Kai tptf/xas re Kai fiai/reias Kal aluSijaeK tZv \ 
9ewv... 

" And then they who dwell there have I 
buildings and temples of the gods, in which | 
the gods are real inhabitants, and where there | 
are responses, and oracles, and manifestations | 
of the gods." 

All this indicates a far lower state of in- 
struction on divine subjects than will be found I 
in the later works of Plato. And though I 
Socrates is made to speak strongly as to hial 
hope of a future life, there are in the dialogue! 



I 
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repeated confessions of the insufficiency of the 
grounds of such a hope. 

" It appears to me," says Simmiaa, "as it 
probably does to you, that to hare a clear 
knowledge of such things in the present life 
is either impossible or extremely difficult.... 
That we ought respecting such things to take 
decidedly one of these two courses, either to 
learn from others, or to discover for ourselves, 
how the matter stands; or, if this is impossible, C' 
to receive the best and most unobjectionable jif 
of human accounts we can, and risking our- y- 
selves on this as on a raft, to sail through life, 
unless one could make the voyage more firmly 
and safely by the use of a vehicle less frail, 
or of some acco!(«^ that is dm'fm, t\ \6yov 6fiov\" 
And Socrates closes his discourse M-ith re- 
marks to a similar effect, as to the conclusive- 
ness of his theory, to fien ovv Tatra Siiax^P'- 
traadai oi/Tius e^eiv, los eyai ciekrjKvda, ov irpeirei 

vovv e)(ovTt dvSpi. His reliance being on the 
faith of the aoul's continuance, which is in 
fact inherent in the human mind. 

We come then to that remarkable series p 
of the writings of Plato which are acknow- in 
ledged, on all hands, to have been composed 
at the latter part of his life, when his own 

' i. e. manifestly, by uginj^ some foundation of onr belief 
less frail than the beat account wliich human reasoning ofibrda, 
the particle ^ may be exegetical. 



4 
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education had been completed, and when he_^ 
was engaged in the serious business in the 
Academia, and elsewhere, of imparting bis 
philosophical knowledge to others. 

Of these the Twobus is the most celebrated, 
both on account of its profound and difficult 
speculations, and the accordance of its state- 
ments with the Hebrew Scriptures. But we 
shall examine the series in the order in which 
the pieces appear to have been written, v iz, 
the Republic, the Tim«us, and the Laws. 

The Pufiiia of Plato was written 
grcnt care ; three copies of the exordium were 
found after his death, written by his own 
hand. 

The first, and part of the second book, is 
occupied in establishing tiie nature of Justice, 
from which Plato is led to the subject of civil 
government. And at the foundation of this 
he places religion, which he carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the opinions of his tiiue. 

He says. " Do you not perceive that the 
comaieticemeHt of every undertaking is the 
most important — (apxv, the principle on which 
we set about it) — especially with the young 

and susceptible, for then that impression 

rvwvf — is most easily made and received 
which we most desire to imprint upon a cha- 
rnctvr. Shall we therefore allow ckildreo to 
listen to fables of any kind which may he met 
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with, and thus allow them to receive opinions 
the reverse of those we wish them to have 
when they are grown up?. ..We must there- ^ 
fore, in the first place, select from such pro- ° 
ductions those that are good, and then prevail 
upon their nurses and mothers to repeat to 
them these myths, and to give much more 
attention to forming their minds by these, 
than to the management of their bodies by 
their hands. But very many of those which 
they now tell them must be cast aside." 

Of these Plato mentions more particularly 
those of Homer and Hesiod, which put the 
gods in an unworthy light. 

"The impressions they receive at such 
an age are firmly fixed in their minds. We 
should therefore by all means endeavour 
that the things they first hear should be most 
adapted to the promotion of virtue." 

We have before remarked on the exact 
correspondence of this with the method re- 
quired by the Hebrew legislator for instilling 
the principles of religious truth into the minds 
of Hebrew youth. 

"What then, it is asked, are to be the 
models for your religious instruction 1~ot 
TUTTOt 'rrepl OeoKoyiai rlve^ dv eiev. — They must be 
of this kind: God is always to be represented 
such as He is.. ..Is not God then essentially 
good, and must He not be represented so?... 

T. H, B. M 
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And as a Being who is good is the author of no 
real evil, and is essentially beneficent, so God 
is the cause' only of that which is good.. ..For 
we experience much more evil than good, — 
but none other than God must be repre- 
sented as the cause of our blessings, — but of 
the evils which befall us we must seek for 
some other cause, and not God." 

"If," he continues, " the hero of a tale is 
said to be in afflictions, we must either not 
allow these to be ascribed to the Deity, or we 
must seek the principles of his conduct, and 
say that the conduct of God was just and 
good, but that they were chastised for their 
own benefit." 

" And we must not allow a poet to say that 
they who are thus chastised are miserable — 
a&Kioi — if God is represented as the author of 
it; but he may be allowed to say that the 
wicked, as needing chastisement, become 
wretched, and that they were benefited by 
the punishment which God inflicted.' 

This is just what a poet had said : 
''■ Fools because of their transgression, ant 
because of their iniquities, are afflicted, 

Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat. 

And tbey draw near unto the gates of death. 



1 alTioe — i, e. to whom the credit or discredit of a tiling la 
duo — tliia ia consistent with the permUaioti of evil, but eril In 
not the oljeci of God. 



le ! 
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cry 



unto the Lord in their 



Then they 

trouble. 
And He savetli them out of all their dis- 
tresses.... 
O ! that men would praise the Lord for 

his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men." 
The next point in which the representa- 
tions of God are to be watched over, is that 
which relates to the trutl^uhiess of His cha- 
racter. There is not only to be the Urim, but 
the Thummim ; not only the light of good- 
ness, but the integrity of truth, in all which is 
ascribed to God ; if, as Plato says, " our 
guardians are to be pious and divine persons 

—61 fxtKKovaiv rtiiiv oi <pv\aKf^ 9eoaej3e^^ re Kai 
delot •y'fyveadai. 

"There are some cases," says Plato "in 
which a departure from exact truth is allow- 
able in men, as towards enemies, and the in- 
sane, or in mythological statements when we 
do not know how the fact is about what is 

ancient — ev rnls (iii9o\o'yiatr ' oiii to /iij eioewai otti? 
■toAjjSm e-^ft irepi tiuii iraXaieioi' — but on none ofsf 

these accounts is it necessary with God. The 

1 It is manifest that Plato means by a i^iieoi here, not a 
kind of parable conveying a philosophical idea, but a narra- 
tive which approaohea to truth as nearly aa that truth is 
known — and which is, as we say, founded in fact; and it is at 
any rate very seldom that be nses tlie word in any other iense. 
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divine nature, therefore, is altogether free from 
what is false. God is perfectly simple and 
true, both in word and deed; nor is He change- 
ful, nor does He deceive others." -irayrri apa 

a^evoes ro oatftoviov re xal to Qhov, koiuotj apa o 
6eos a-7r\ovv koi aXi;9es ev re epyip Kat ev Xvyw, ovTt 

It is certainly remarkable that Plato, in 
laying down the principle on which poets are 
to construct the songs which are to be in 
every one's mouth, as far as these relate to 
the moral attributes of God, has fixed on 
those two which are so constantly put together 
in the Psalms of David. We may remark, 
too, that the word anXous is one of those by 
which the Hebrew Dh is rendered by the ; 
LXX. , 

In the opening of the third book Plato 
expresses himself strongly against the esta- 
blished mode of speaking about the state of 
the dead, in which it is represented as a 
phantom-scene of horrors ; for such repre- 
sentations have an evil influence on the cha-r 
racter of men. 

But we have in this book the mention of^ 
a Phcenician fable. The scholiast says it 
refers to the story of " Cadmus and the Dra- 
gon's Teeth." If so, Plato has taken such 
liberties with the fable as that it is extremely 
difficult to recognise the one from the other. 



4 
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This fable, according to Plato, was a dream 
(p. 443). He tells it with extreme hesitation, 
as to a people among whom the idea of liberty 
and equality would make it most unpalatable, 
taking care to say, that from the nature of 
the dream itself the members of a state 
ivere (dl brethren. 

The gist of it is this, " God in forming the ""■'^ 
elements of it, mingled gold in the formation 
of those who were quali fied to bear nile, 
wherefore they are more honourable. Those 
who were to assist in the government He 
mixed with silver, and those who were to 
labour, with iron and brass,... ?Ln6. that the 
oracle declared that the state should perish 
when the iron or the brass took the manage- 
ment of the state." Now with all deference 
to the scholiast, there is a parable, a ,u59os, 
and that a dream, which the Greeks would 
have called Phcenician, in which, to say the 
least, there is a much closer resemblance to 
the idea of Plato than to the Spartan fable, 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, "Thou, 0°="- 
king, sawest and behold a great image. This 
image's head was of fine gold, his breast and 
his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of 
brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron 
and pait of clay. Tliou sawest till that a 
stone was cut out without hands, which smote 
the image upon his feet that were of iron and 
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clay, and brake them to pieces." In this 
dream the idea of Plato is as nearly as pos- 
sible satisfied. The different materials are 
ahXfpoi, as being members of the same body. 
The head ia of gold, the higher members of 
silver, the lower of brass, iron and clay, and 
it was to be on the iron and clay that de- 
struction was to fall, according to the oracle. 

We shall mention in connexion with this 
another possible adaptation of the same kind, 
in the ninth book of the Republic, where 
Plato proposes to exhibit an image, not of the 
state, but of the so-ul of man. 

" Let us form an image of the soul iike 
those natures which are anctentli/ represented in 
^fable — T(5i/ toioi/twc Tina, oXat nv9o\oyoui/Tat tra- 
\aiai yeieaGai ({)6uets. Let US form the figure 

of a creature various and many-headed, with 
heads around it of tame and wild animals ; 
let there be another figure of a lion, and an- 
other of a man : let them be united together 
so as to form one, and to have the appearance 
of a man." 

Now an image somewhat resembling this 
is found in Ezekiel: " There came the likeness 
of four living creatures, and this was their 
appearance, they had the likeness of a man." 
"As for the likeness of their faces, they four 
had the face of a man, and the face of a lion, 
on the right side ; and the face of an ox on 
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the left side, and the face of an eagle." Plato 
has probably taken his idea from this figure, 
though he has amplified it and applied it to 
his own purpose; and this will be the more 
likely if it appear that he has taken another 
piece of imagery from the same chapter of 
Ezekiel. Both the Prophet and Plato have 
united the lion and the man in one living 
creature; where, however, the moral of Plato 
is, that reason and power are to unite to sub- 
due the passions, or make them subservient 
to the purposes of a well-ordered character : 
iu; aiieivoi' ov travTt uiro delou Kai Ippovinou ap^errOai, 
fUiXuTTa /i.eu o'lKeiov ej^oi/ret eu avT^, el oe f»>}, e^atdev 
etpecTTtoTOS^ . 

The other passage to which we refer is in 
the Tenth Book. He had been speaking of 
the rewards which a good man receives in 
this life from gods and men. *'But these," 
says he, "are nothing compared with those ""■• 
which await him after death." In order to 
exhibit these, he tells a story of one who died, 
had a vision of the other world, and returned 
to life again. "He came to a wonderful eu, u 

' Stallbaum exults over this paaaage. Ho says ; "Lot the 
haler» of our reason read thia passage over and over again, if 
indeed they are nulling to hear or ahle to understand a Greek 
pliilosopltor who bad not reeeived the light of tha Christian 
religion. " It is easy to Bee that the good man ia very angry 
with somebody for not allowing the ontnia potte to the human 
intellect. 
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place,... where the judges had taken their 
seat ; when they had passed sentence they 
commanded the just to go to the right hand 
upward through the heaven, having Jilted 
marks on the front of those who had been judged 
— but the unjust they commanded downwards 
to the left." He then describes a vision of 
this kind : " A place whence they perceived 
from above through the whole heaven and 
earth, a light like a column, much like the 
rainbow, but more bright and pure. That the 
distaff of necessity was seen, on which was a 
whirl, consisting of eight hemispheres, that 
the rims of these spheres were variegated in 
different kinds and degrees of brightness." 
This is allowed to be a representatioQ of theJ 
eight starry spheres. 

Now we have in Ezekiel visions, to say 1 
the least, very similar. The mode of mar&itiff I 
the different characters is entirely Eastern. 
In Ezekiel ix. 1 3, it is said, " The glory of the 
God of Israel was gone up to the threshold of 
the house : and he called to the man who had i 
the inkhorn by his side, and said, — Set a mark. I 
on the foreheads of the men who sigh for the 
abominations done." But in chap, i : "Above 
the firmament was the likeness of a throne, 
as the appearance of a sapphire stone : and i 
upon the likeness of the throne was as the I 
appearance of a man above upon it." 
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"As the appearance of the 6010 that is in '■as, 
the cloud in the day of rain, so was the ap- 
pearance of the brightneBS round about." 

We have also the appearance of circles ''■^^■ 
or wheels. 

" The appearance of the wheels and their 
working — motion — was as it were a wheel 
within a wheel. As for their rings, tbey were 
80 high that they were dreadful ; and their 
rings were full of eyes." The same vision 
of the firmament and the spheres, is con- 
nected in ch. ix. with the process of judgment 
referred to above. Now whatever was the real 
interpretation of this passage in Ezekiel, the 
Jews, it appears, referred it partly to the hea- 
venly spheres. Grotiug says, " Moses Maimo- O"^'- 
nidea, in duce dubitantium, ea quae hie sunt 
partial ad angelos refert motores sphaerarum, 
partim ad ipsas sphteras, id est primum mo- 
bile, planetarum quinque, solis et lun^e, de- 
lude sublunarlum." And it is likely that Plato 
wonld have access rather to the Cabala, and 
commentaries of the Jews, which were more 
adapted to his use, than to the letter of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, 

There is another passage, which has been ^^J- " 
quoted in connexion with the sufferings and 
death of our Saviour, and which it is cer- 
tainly not easy to see how Plato could have 
devised except from the suggestion of the 



- Hebrew Scriptures. In the 2nd Book of the 
Republic, referring to the trials to which the 
cowstoicy of virtue would be subjected, he says, 
of the truly virtuous man, "Let him be con- 
stant unto death, though when really upright 
he should appear through life the opposite.... 
"The advocates of genuine goodness say, 
that such a man will be scourged, will be 
tortured, will be bound, will be blinded, and 
at last will be empaled," avaaKtvZvXevd^aeTtu. 

This passage was before the mind of 
Cicero in a fragment of his Republic given 

• by Lactantius. " Quaere," says he, " si duo 
sint quorum alter optimus vir, ffiquissimus 
summa justitia, singulari fide ; alter insigni 
scelere et audacia existimetur ; et si in eo sit 
errore civitas ut bonum ilium virum, scele- 
ratum, facinorosum, nefarium putet : contra 
autem, qui sit improbissimus summa esse 
probitate esistimet, proque hac opinione om- 
nium civium, bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur 
manus ei denique aflferantur, effodiantur oculi, 
damnetur, vinciatur, exterminetur." 

This does not look like a mere imaginary 
case, but may well have been suggested by 
the words of the Prophet as to the suffering 

■ Messiah : " My servant is despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows, and ac-r 
quainted with grief. ..Surely He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, yet we did 
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esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted ... 

" He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, 
yet He opened not His mouth ; He is brought 
as a lamb to tbe slaughter... .He was taken 
from prison and from judgment, and who 
shall declare His generation ? for He was cut 
off out of the land of tlie living." The Jewish 
commentaries on this passage, though some 
of them referred it to their Messiah, more 
commonly interpreted it of the sufl'erings of 
one of their prophets, or moralized generally 
upon it, and applied it as Plato has done. 



tain his most matured opinions on the subject 
of the Divine nature, and the history of the 
creation ; and here his account becomes ex- 
ceedingly consistent with the Scripture nar- 
rative. 

It is arranged that Timaeus should give an 
account of the universe, beginning from the 
creation of the world, and ending with the 
nature of man ; and then that Critias should 
form of these primaeval men an imaginary 
state. 

Timseus begins by distinguishing the spi- 
ritual from the external : " ri to ov ael •yivea-ti' 3e 
ot)^ ^X""' *•*' ''"' ''"'' yyo/ievov ael, ov oe ovSe-rroTe. 
TO nev dti votjaei iie-ra "Xoyou trepiKijiTTOv ad (cara 
TQi/ra ou, TO d' an co^rj fxer alaQi'iaeo)^ aXo-you 
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oo^aaTOf, yiyvo/ievov Ka't diro)iXvfici!ov, oi/tuk 6e oiici-^ 
wore ov. 

" We must consider what that is which ' 
always exists, but has no origio, and what 
that is which is always coming into being, 
but which never (essentially) exists. The 
former being apprehended by thought and 
reflexion, as being constant*, the latter being 
judged of by impression conveyed by per- 
ception without reasoning, as coming into 
being, and departing from it, but never essen- 1 
tially existing." 1 

" Everytliing then which comes into being, 
necessarily does so by some cause; for it ia 
utterly impossible that anything should begia ■ 
to be without a cause." 

" Let this universe then be called heaven,! 
or the world, or by any other name which it I 
usually receives." 

"This must necessarily have begun to be ' 
^ from some cause, ' inasmuch as it is per- 
ceived, and touched, and everywhere cor- 
poreal.' " J 

" But to Jind out the Creator and Father of J 
this universe is a difficult task — evpeiv re 
epyov — and when discovered, it is impossible to 
speak of Him (adequately) to mankind at large. 

' So it seems convoment to render the oft-recurring phrase I 
del KUTQ TavTa, as that ^ivhich has do changing relations, toM 

speak mathematically. 
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" Canst thou by searching find out God?" ■'"'' '^ ^■ 

"If then this world is beautiful and its ^^'*- 
Creator good, it is manifest He made the 
eternal and immutable His pattern ; for this 
is the most beautiful of created things. He 
the most excellent of causes," 

"And if, when many persona have said 29,0. 
many things respecting the gods and the rise 
of the universe, we should be unable to make 
these accounts agree, and to give them as 
accurate, you must not wonder; but if we give 
an account which is as probable as any, you 
must be satisfied, remembering that I who 
speak, and you who hear, are partakers of 
human nature ; so that having had handed 
down to us the tradition which is near the 
truth, we ought to inquire no further, — wa-re 
TTfpl TOVTWV TOW e'lKOTa nuBov airaSe-^onevovi, Tr^cTret 
TovTov fitjSeu en ^j/reTK." 

We can hardly imagine anything can be 
more clear from this statement, whicli Socrates 
pronounces to be apiara, than that the speaker 
has some traditionary account before him 
with which he is satisfied as compared with 
the various theories prevalent ; or anything 
more opposite to that absurd confidence in 
unaided human reason, which modern philoso- 
phy displays, and aeems intent upon ascrib- 
ing to these much-injured Greek inquirers, 

" Let us consider then for what reason He so. *■ 




who formed the universe was led to do so. 1 
He was benevolent — and to a benevolent Being I 
there is no approach to grudging in His deeds. 
And thus everything which it was His will 
should come into being, as much as possible 
resembled Himself." i 

" Whoever, therefore, receives (as true) from I 
the account of wise men— wap' avlpHv tpporlfitav 
airo^eyonevo^ — this ruling principle of creation 
and of the world (viz. God's benevolence), will , 
do so with perfect correctness." I 

"Now the Deity desiring that all things^ 
should be good and without imperfection, 
perceiving that everything which was in sight 
— trav otjov ijc opa-rov — -was agitated without 
harmony and order, reduced it from that state 
into an order consistent with His view of what 
was best." J 

The speaker now deserts his tradition I 
for awhile, and enters into some speculations 
about it like those with which the Pythago- 
reans confounded the simple doctrines of their 
master. This then is philosophy, and Plato, I 
or whoever invented it, is welcome to it| 
We come again to his tradition. 

" When the creating Parent beheld thisi 
Q7a\Ma of the immortal gods in living motion,! 
He was gratified. And in His complacency! 
considered how He might make it still more! 
conformable to hia plan." 
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Even Stallbaum refers to Gen. i. 31 ; " And 
God saw everything that He had made, and 
hehold it was very good." 

" Hence God resolved to form a kind of 
moving image of eternity. Moreover, days 
and nights, and months and years, which did 
not exist before the heavea was formed, He 
brought into being in connexion with it, — ■ 
and that time might come into being, the sun 
and moon, and the five stars, called planets, 
were produced for the distinction and pre- 
servation of the calculations of time, — en Sio- 

piapjiv Kai (bvXciKT}!' apiQiJ.oiii vpovov. 

" And God said. Let there be lights in the 0=1 
firmament of the heaven to divide the day 
from the night ; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years." 
These orbs, according to Timseys, are living 
deities; and the creating Parent addressing 
them as His sons, assures them of an immor- 
tality not inherent in their own nature, but 
depending on the unchangeable will of God. 
Addressing Himself to these. He tells them 
that three classes of mortals remain to be 
created, and unless these are produced the ' 
universe will be imperfect. And it is ob- 
servable, that in the Mosaic narrative the 
Creator, when about to bring man into being, 
speaks as though addressing others : " And God 
said, L.ef vs make man in our own image." 
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But Plato has made the Deity delegate thial 
task to these created gods. It seems likely 
that Plato had mixed the doctrine of angelsi 
which is found in scripture, but on which the 
Jews of Plato's time were fond of speculating 
in connexion with the planets, with his notiona J 
of these created gods. I 

Next to gods, i. e. the planetary gods, ac- 
cording to the system of Plato as given here, 
are the ^alfiovei, which in almost all traditions 
respecting them correspond to the angels and 
their supposed descendants, the inhabitants of 
the old world. In scripture language they 
appear under the names of the Sons of God, 
and •ylyavTet ; and by their great longevity, 
as stated there, might well be reckoned ivi^A 
traditionary accounts to be more than human.j^ 

Of them Plato says: "Respecting the! 
other divinities, tJie dcemons, it surpasses our \ 
power to tell or to know, but we must believe [ 
those who have spoken of them in former ] 
times, the descendants of gods, who well knew J 
what related to their own ancestors. It i& 
impossible we should discredit the sons ofi 
gods, even though their affirmation is not at- 
tended with probable or necessary proofs." I 
And then he gives a few of the names given. I 
in the Tlieogonia of Hesiod, And with this 
brief mention of them concludes that subject. 
For though Plato has introduced to his coun-^ 
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trymen a theology entirely new, he seems to 
have thought it desirable to pay this passing 
compliment to the old Hellenic system. 

But of the true race of men Plato speaks 
as of a.Jhlle>i and Jailing race. 

" The Creator informs those subordinate 
Stjuiovpyot, whose duty it was to carry out his 
plans for the formation of other natures, that 42. 
among these would be produced that living 
being which is the most adapted of all for reli- 
gious worsiiip, ^wwi/ TO deoaefieaTaTtK. And that 
the human nature being of two kinds, the su- 
perior would be that which afterwards would 
be called man. But of this race those who *2.b 
kept in subjection their animal nature, after 
living well the appointed time, would return 
each to the habitation of his associate star, 
and spend a blessed and congenial existence. 
But failing this he would be changed in kis 
second generation into the nature of a woman; 
and if in this case he should continue to do 
evil, his soul would be changed into the na- 
ture of some brute, according to the nature of 
his wickedness." 

" And having made these arrangements the 42, e 
Creator returned to his own habitual repose." 

There is obviously much in this account 
to confirm the theory of Faber, that the ori- 
ginal notion of transmigration was a kind of 
mythical representation of the /all of man. 

T. H. B, N 
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Plato has at least here adopted this myth, m 
connexion, however, as it would seem, with some 
form of the Mosaic account. The creation of 
the woman was the second human creation. 
and the woman was the first in that trans- 
gression hy which human nature fell. Among 

i. the descendants of Adam one is expressly 
mentioned as having heen translated to what 
Plato calls the habitation of his associate star. 
And in the Mosaic account God is expressly 
spoken of as resting from his work of crea- 
tion. 

The Leges of Plato appear to have been 

. written in advanced life. Stallbaum says, 
" the latter days of Plato were not passed in 
merely correcting and polishing his former 
writings ; but, doubtless, in his old age he 
produced new fruits of his genius. In care- 
fully comparing the works of Plato, it has 
always appeared to me that his book, de 
L^gibus, not only savours of the old man, but 
tends to confirm the account of those who say, 
that after he had a third time returned to hi 
own country, he relaxed in his ideal speci 
lations, and directed his thoughts to the study 
of actual human life. So that, as he had 
formed an ideal Republic, he felt it his duty, 
in the decline of life, to direct the attention 
of his countrymen to views of government 
which might be put into practice, and thi 
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exhibited a system of laws which were appli- 
cable to real use." 

If this be ao, the book, de Legibus pre- 
sents an interesting view of the attitude of 
Plato's mind in his latter days. For in this 
work all that he had said before on those 
subjects, which connect the conduct of man 
with the nature and government of God, is 
freed from much that was phantastic, and 
uttered in a lone more like conviction. 

It is a discourse between a Cretan, a La- 
cedemonian, and an Athenian: both Crete 
and Sparta having been celebrated for the 
excellence of their ancient institutions. 

The conversation opens with an acknow- 
ledgement that all sound legislation must be 
regarded as of Divine origin. 

" Was it a god or some human being who 
undertook the institution of your laws?" "A 
god," says the Cretan, " as must in all justice 
be said. Among us it was Zeus. Among the 
Lacedi£monians, I believe, they say it was 
Apollo." 

It appears more clearly even than before, 
in this discourse, that Plato had a kind of 
Theocracy before him, i.e. a republic whose 
institutions were in all their main principles 
divine in their origin, and whose most strenu- 
ous efforts were to be employed in instilling 
such sentiments into the minds of people of 
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all ages, but eapecially of the youth, aa were 
conformable to the government not only ol" 
men, but of a holy and righteous God. 

" In forming our laws," says he, " let us 
call in the aid of God for the construction of 
our state, and may He hear us, and hearing 
us propitiou8ly, come to our aid, in ordering 
our state, and in the formation of our laws." 

" If our state should name for itself — 
etrovo/ia^etidat — a supreme ruler, it behoves us 
to mention the name of thai God who rules 
supreme over all who are endowed with under^ 
standing." 
J' "The fear of the Lord is the primities 
wisdom. 

A good understanding have all they thi 
do His commandments." 

A mere democracy/ is, in fact, by this time 
aa far as possible from the thoughts of Plato. 
He manifestly feels the necessity either of 
some sovereign human authority in a state, 
or, if this cannot be had without danger of 
wrong and violence on the part of the ruler, 
then of such a recognition and prevalence of 
the government and laws of a superior Being 
as should be a substitute for such authority. 

Plato had seen the ruin which had befallen 
his country by a rampant democracy ; he had 
experienced the oppression of absolute go- 
vernment at the court of Dionysius; it was,, 
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therefore natural that he should cast hia eyes, 
for hia ideal of a government on an existing 
theocratic commonwealth, whose institutions, 
at least, exhibit a pattern of divine perfection. 

In a passage to which reference has 
already been made, he employs, to illustrate 
his views, his own version of the ancient myth 
of Saturn. 

"Saturn," says he, "knowing that nori3,B 
human nature was able, if entrusted with 
absolute power, to manage human affairs 
without violence and wrong, placed as chiefs 
and monarchs over our states not human 
beings, — just as we place over the lower ani- 
mals not brutes but human beings for rulers, — 
but demons of a more divine and excellent 
race ; and this account conveys the truth — 

Xe'yei oij ko.] vvu outos o Xoyos a\>]de'icf y^p<ofi.evo% — 

which is applicable now. For whatever state 
some mortal directs — ap-^^ri — and not God, it 
is impossible for it to escape evils and suffer- 
ings : " {i. e. wherever a human will is the apx'?' 
the foundation of government), 

" It becomes us, therefore, by all means to 
imitate this state of things, and whatever prin- 
ciple there is among us partaking of immor- 
tality — oaov ev nt^lv d9ava<Tla^ et/effxi — that we 

should in obedience to that, both as a state 
and as individuals, regulate our affairs, and 
denominate that law which holds supreme 
dominion over the mind." 
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The recommendation to which we have 
referred, in speaking of the Politia, according 
to which the state is to provide that the 
principles of moral gOTernment are to be 
instilled into the minds of the young, is still 
more strongly urged in the Laws. 

He says, "This is the third or fourth timi 
I have been led to the remark, that dis- 
cipline is the attraction and conduct — oXiriJ 
Te Kul dytoyv — of the young to that mode of 
life which law pronounces right, and is ap- 
proved as such by the experience of a well- 
regulated mind. In order then that the soul 
of the youth may habitually have its associa- 
tions of pleasure or pain connected with what 
law and experience ordain or disapprove, 
a prudent legislator will endeavour by all 
means to provide that the poets should exhibit 
such characters as may serve for examples, 
by means of those songs which we call odes, 
but which in truth have become incantations 
to the soul — ovTO}^ fiev eTTtuoai tqiS '^v)(at^ avTcu 

mv yeyovivai — and which shall he carefully 
adapted to render the pleasures and dislikes 
of men conformable to the ordinances of law." 

In order to this he requires that such odes 
should put the providence of God, connected 
with human life, in a true light. 

" You must compel your poets to say, thait 
the good man is fortunate and happy by being 
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prudent and just, — 1« d (»ec a.ya6os oi/ij/J ttwipptowid.] 
wv Kai bifcaioff evoa'i/iwv eo'Ti Kai fxaKaptos — whatever mons 

his outward form or fortune may be, and to 
discourse of what is good in itself. For the 
things which are called good by men in 
general are not necessarily so. Health, 
beauty, riches, the perfect use of the senses, 
the possession of absolute power, and, as the 
sum of all happiness, that the possessor of all 
these should become immortal. Whereas," 
says he, " you and I perceive that to the good 
man these things might be blessings, while to 
the wicked they would be the reverse. For 
that a man without virtue would be better 
deprived of all these, and to him immortality 
would be a curse.'' 

And, returning to the necessity of imbuing 
the minds of all with these principles, he says : 

"We are agreed, then, that every man6G5. 
and boy, that every person, whether free or 
bond, whether male or female, and the uni- 
versal state, should never cease celebrating 
in their songs those ordinances which we have 
laid down, maintaining, however, such con- 
tinual variety as shall keep up the interest 
of those who are to sing these hymns." 

In the Third Book Plato gives a conjec- 
tural account of the rise of states, founded on 
tradition. 

He says that multitudes of states have, fl77, *. 
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from various causes, come to destruction ; 
and, in speaking of these causes, the question 
is asked; "Do you think tliere is any truth 
in those ancient accounts of these things? — 

ap ovv i/uiv oi iraXatoi \oyoi aXtjOeiav e^fif 



What accounts ? 

" In which we are told that many devasta- 
tions of mankind have taken place by floods, 
pestilence, and so forth, in which the race ^ 
has been almost destroyed." 

" There is all possible credit to be attached* 
to such a statement. Let us, then," says he, ] 
"consider that great desolation which onceJ 
took place by the deluge — r^v Tip KaraicXvtrM^ii 
TTOTE yevoneyrjv." 

He then goes on to describe how those: 
who escaped from this deluge took refuge iaJ 
mountainous regions, whence, after a time, 1 
they descended to the plain, and long con- 
tinued in the exercise of that kindliness and 
simplicity of character which their circum- 
stances tended to produce and foster. 

" And, on account of this simplicity, — ^ta ' 
T^o evijdeiav, — the things which they heard re- 
presented as honourable or base, they believed 
to be undoubtedly so. For no one, on account 
of his wisdom, as is now the case, suspected 

some falsehood was beneath, but believing 

co/ii^owres — that the things which were told ■ 
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them both respecting gods and men were 
true, they directed their lives accordingly." 
The nature of moral ignorance as stated by 
Plato here, remarkably accords with what is 
found constantly in Scripture. 

He says, " You may consider me in earn-fi88,n. 
est or not, as you please, but I am convinced 
that the destruction of kings and of that 
entire way of thinking — Smvo>?/;iaTos — {i.e. at- 
tachment to monarchy) — arose purely from 
general depravity, and especially from igno- 
rance of the best interests of mankind...." 

"I repeat," says he, "that it was thisfiss, a. 

height of ignorance, — t^v /leyar-njii inaQlav — 

which overthrew that form of government, 
and which is naturally calculated to produce 
a similar effect at present. This evil there- 
fore must be remedied." 

" This height of ignorance consists in this. 
That what is known to be honourable and 
good is hated, and what is known to be the 
reverse is preferred and practised." 

In the Fourth Book Plato fixes on an 
imaginary locality for his state, the principal 
features of which are to be : That the part i-aA^r) 
occupied by the community should be distant 
about 80 stadia from the sea — that there 
should be access to commodious harbours — 
that its land should bear most sorts of pro- 
ductions — that no state should be very near 
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it. For the place had been made desolate 
by a former expulsion of the inhabitants. 
And it should be rugged and wooded rather 
than champagne. 

Having then conducted his colony to the 
place selected, he gives them a solemn ad- 
dress, as to the all-prevalent power and 
righteous judgment of God. 

" tiKoirra^ uev Kui -irapovTas flw/iei' Tout eirolKot 
Tov S e^ijt auToli eiair^pavTeov av etr] Xoyot 

" Let us suppose the colonists arrived and 
before us, the following address must then be 
made to them. 

"God', as the ancient tradition says,— 
Kal 6 iraXaios \6yo^ — occupies the beginning, ' 
the middle, and the end of all things, and 
going about his purposes naturally accom- 
plishes them straightway — evOeltf irepaivei — on 
him justice continually waits, inflicting pu- 
nishment on those who depart from the divine 
law; and he who hopes for happiness is con- 
tinually observant of this with a lowly and 

well-ordered mind — ra-rretvo^ Koi KeKoaii.*ineytK, 
But whoever, pufted up by pride, is self-suffi- 
cient, and rejects this ride and guidance, is 
utterly deserted by God ; and though he may 
continue for a while to flatter himself and to 

' Aristotle, or whoever wrote the ancient piece ascribed to 
Iiim, Dc Miindo, c. 7, has cited this pasaage with admiratioii : 
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receive the adulation of others, he is ere long 
visited by the righteous judgment of God, 
and involves himself and those about him in 
destruction." 

"The conduct," he continues, "which would m. 
be acceptable to God, ^iXq xal anoXovOos Qeip — 
would be — That God should be ojir measure 

in all things — d SiJ Beds •Jwiw ■j^avTwv xpriiiariov 
ixerpov av f ij; naXuna — far more than any human 
being can be said to be. He therefore who 
desires to have the friendship of such a Being, 
must endeavour by all means to become liJee 
Him... But let us consider that in pursuance 
of this course the noblest and truest of all, 
as I believe, the following duties must be 
attended to." 

Plato has laid down the principle of seeking 
the love and friendship of God as the^r*^ fun- 
damental duty of life. In speaking of the other 
duties, whether greater or smaller, he has 
constantly launched out into a long discourse 
in which we certainly are reminded of the 
''old man eloquent" for which he is found aanee. ^p, 
fault with by Seneca : " Legem enim brevem 
esse oportet," says he, "quo facilius ab im- 
peritis teneatnr, ut velut emissa dimnitus vox 
sit. Jubeat, non disputet. Nihil mihi videtur 
fri^idius, nihil ineptius quam lex cum pro- 
logo." One cannot read the Laws of Plato 
without feeling there is some truth in this, 
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and being remiuded by contrast of the legis- 
lation of Moses. At the same time the He- 
brew legislator has set an example, which 
Plato has imitated after the fashion of a Greek. 
And we may remark, with all his eloquence 
on moral subjects Seneca was essentially a 
Roman. Aristotle has given a long critique 
of Plato's laws, but has not found this faatt 
with them. 

Having nobly discoursed on the love of 
God as the foundation of obedience, and, as 
in duty bound, not omitted the respect due 
to inferior deities, Plato goes on to speak of 
the great importance of a dutiful regard to 
parents. 

After these duties is the honour to be paid 

to surviving parents yovemv Se lif-rd ravra Ti/iat 

^wtiToiv. As it is a sacred duty — ^e/iu — to repay 
obligations which are the first and greatest of 
all, the longest standing of all our debts — 
"For," says he, " Nemesis, the angel of justice, 
is appointed to watch over the performance 
of this duty." 

" If we observe these things, and each of 
us constantly lives in accordance with them, 
we shall obtain our reward from the gods and 
our superiors in spending the best part of our 

life in good hopes — iv eXiricriv aya9ah ^idyoyres 
TO ir\eiiTToi/ Tov piov. 

After having thus given, so to speak, the 
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duties of the first table, and dwelt upon them 
with much philosophy, Plato mentions those 
of the second table. He says not in so many 
words, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," but what he does say amounts to the 
same thing. 

He says, "The greatest of all evils among T3a. 
men in general is inherent in their souls, and 
by always excusing which they have no con- 
trivance to avoid it. And this is the common 
opinion — tovto I' eimv o \eyouatv — that every 
man is naturally a lover of himself, and that 
it is right he should be so. Whereas, in truth, 
of all his errors — d^a/iTijAiwTww — there is none 
for which he incurs more blame than in the 
excessive love of himself. For the lover is 
blinded by the object of his passion, so as to 
form wrong judgments of what is right and 

good and honourable Therefore it is the 

duty of every man to escape from excessive 
love of self — oio jraVra avOpwTrou ^p») (peuyetv to 
a(po&pa 0i\eTi/ avTor." 

Of his remarks oji virtue there is one which 
deserves mention here. He says, 

"All the gold which is on the earth, or 728. 
under the earth, is not to be compared with 
virtue — ttq? o t ewi y^s kui uito y^t y^puaos aperiji 

"And all the things which thou mayestProT. a 
desire are not to be compared unto her." 
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After mentioniDg varioos arrangemeDts for 
settling his people in the land, he says, 

" It will then be necessary that the city 
should be bailt as nearly as may be in the 
centre of the conntry. And then that there 
should be a division of the country into Iweitte 
part*, reserving first a portion to be conse- 
crated to Hestia, and Zeus, and jitkate, to be 
called the Acropolis, and surrounded by a 
circle, ft-om which these twelve divisions are 

to begin The distribation of these divisions 

is to take place by lot." 

"The population is then to be divided into 
twelve portions.. ..And twelve lots being cast to 

twelve gods — td^tKa 9fo1^ ^lo^exa KX^pom det^as 

— the lot which falls to each god should be 
named and dedicated to him; and that this 
should be called a tribe* — koI (pvk^v avTtjv eiro- 
wofidaat {i.e. the legislator)." 

"Tlie citadel is to be erected in an ele- 
vated situation, both for security and for 
healthiness. Temples to the gods are to be 

' i. a. Twelve Iota correBponding with the twelve divi- 
Bions of tlie people, were to be appointed for twelve gods, and 
onoli division thus allotted to the god, and called a tribe, waa to 
bear the name of that god. Plato might refer to the twelve 
a/ympie deitiea, but be doea not use the article liere, and the 
notiims prevalent in and out of Palestine in Plato's time 
resiHicting the tweWe founders of the Jewish republic, make it 
at least probable that these were before the mind of Plato. 
They would answer to the heroes iwuniioi of the Attic ifivKai. 
Hence tfivX^" ii'oi'tjfiaaa!. 
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erected round the market-place, together with 
courts of law and justice, in which homicides 
and other grave offences were to be judged." 
Of the particular laws Plato leaves the regu- capita 
lationa of trade and commerce to the future at.ieri 
occasions which might give rise to them ; and p'""' 
proposes to legislate for the people especially 
as occupiers of the lands. Some of these are 
worth notice. 

" Let no one move his neighbour's land- 3*3. 

mark — |u) KtveiTO} ytji oput ^ijoets yelTovos- 

"If a traveller in his journey is passing mt. 
through a farm, either alone or with a com- 
panion, he may eat the fruit without payment." 

" Let not our citizens possess a native Greek sst. 
as a slave. If a theft be committed, great or 
small, let there be one sentence and one punish- 
ment of the offender. He must in the first 
place restore the double of what he has 
stolen, or if he cannot do that he must be 
bound till he obtains forgiveness of the injured 
party." 

"If any one catches a thief breaking into st*. 
his house by night and kill him let him be 
free — KoOapoi — or if he kill a highwayman in 
defending himself." 

" If a beast of burden or any other animal sts. 
cause the death of a man, and the next of kin 
inquire into the matter, let the judges ap- 
pointed for this purpose decide, and let the 
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beast be killed and cast out of the bound 
of the country." 

" If any one kill a free person unwittingly 
he must undergo the appointed purifications. 
But let him not be unmindful of one of the 
ancient legends, according to which, the 
who has met with a Tiolent death haunts tb 
author of it, if he remains in the neighbour- 
hood. Wherefore it is necessary that the 
manslayer should withdraw for the space of 
a whole year, and be an exile from that entirM 
neighbourhood." 

"But if he refuse to do this, the next of " 
kin to the person killed must prosecute him, 
and double satisfaction must be made — Snr\a ^ 

" If one be found dead, and it be not know 
who killed him, the next of kin shall inform 
the magistrates, and the unknown homicide 
shall be proclaimed an outlaw." 

" If one violates the person of a free woma 
he may be killed with impunity." 

" If one in anger wounds another, and the 
wound be found curable, let him pay a double 
satisfaction ; if it be not curable, he must pall 
fourfold." 

"Whoever is convicted of striking hd 
parents let him be condemned to perpetual 
exile, and debarred from all sacred rites." 

Most of these passages are cited by Ea 
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sebius, and appear, more or less, to resemble 
the laws of the Hebrew code. If, however, 
the resemblance in the more important reli- 
gious considerations, between the whole man- 
ner and matter of Plato's laws and the legis- 
lation of the Divine lawgiver, had not made 
it likely that there would be similarity in 
smaller matters, these latter coincidences 
would not have been of so much weight. 

But, in accordance with what we find in 
the books of Moses, in which it appears that 
after the code of laws is completed, obedience 
is again enforced by a most solemn appeal 
to religious principles, and the providence of 
God ; we find in the laws of Plato that, in 
conclusion, he returns to this subject with his 
most earnest eloquence. 

In preparing to do this he makes some 
statements -which are very instructive, as 
shewing the religious condition of Athenian 
society, and placing in a very clear light the 
convictions of Plato as to the real grounds of 
our religious belief. 

He says, "There are very many among mo. 
us who believe that there are no gods at all, 
or, if there be, that they are such as do not 
concern themselves with men, or whom it is 
an easy thing to conciliate. And before 
making any severe enactments we must en- 
deavour to teach them better." 

T. H, E, O 
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Cretan. 
Athenbn 



"Surely," says the Cretan, *' it is easy to 
prove there are gods. First, there are the 
sun and moon, and other heavenly bodies, and 
the beautiful arrangements of the seasons, and 
then the fact, that all men, whether Greeks 
or foreigners, agree in thinking so. 

"I fear, my friend, these troubleson 
people would only laugh at you... You arec 
aware of the real source of their infidelity. 

" What can it be? 

" It is an obstinate ignorance, which i 
pears to them to be the height of wisdom, 

"Explain yourself. 

"Among our writings there are 
which I believe are not permitted in yooF 
country, composed both in poetry and prose, 
the most ancient of which give an account of 
the first growth — irpw-rri tpuats — of the universe, 
and the next relate to the generation of the 
gods — Beoyoi/iai' — and what was the conduct 
of the gods to each other after they were pro- 
duced. We cannot well find fault with them 
on account ot their antiquity, yet we cannot 
approve of them for their influence on society, 
or for their general accordance with the truth. 
We must, therefore, put tliese ancient writings 
out of the question, and speak about such 
things in a manner acceptable to the gods. 

"Now our modern philosophers — cro^ol^- 
have brought things to such a pass, that if 
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you and I were to point to the sun, moon and 
stars as divine, and in proof that these were 
gods ; our youth, under their teaching, would 
say they were only earth and stones, and 
cannot care for man, and could eloquently 
maintain the argument. 

"What then are we, as legislators, to do? 
Are we to meet the argument, or are we to 
drop the subject altogether, lest it should too 
much extend the introduction to our laws, 
and decide on a mere system of penal sanc- 
tions? 

"The subject of laying such a foundation Cretan. 
for your laws is too important to be given up 
on such accounts. 

" You are convinced, 1 perceive, that it Atheiiinn. 
is a serious matter, and one which calls for 
prayer — evyjjv TrapaKaXfiv — and it is difficult to 
enter on such an argument in a proper spirit. 
How can one keep his temper with men who 
declare their disbelief of traditions which we 
have received with our mothers' milk, which 
we have repeated in our childhood in our 
hymns, which we have heard in all our reli- 
gious exercises, which have been associated 
with all that is sacred,. ..and who despise all 
these things without having a single reason 
for it agreeable to common sense, and thus 
throw tlie burden of proof on ua!" 

" We must however do our best to be calm ; ssa. 
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and, as though reasoning with one of them, 
address him thus : ' My friend, you are but 
young ; your views of many things will 
change as time advances. Suspend your 
judgment on the most important subjects — 
and that is most important of which you now 
think lightly of, the bearing right views of 
God on human life. 

" 'And there is one thing which you will 
allow. Neither you nor yours have been the 
first who have held these views about the 
gods; there have always been some affected 
with this disease. But this I would say in 
presence of many of them, that none of them 
retained such opinions to old age. Wait then, 
till you have inquired further, and especially 
learn of the i-ofto6eTtji, whether the gods neg- 
lect mankind, and whether offences against 
them are of no importance,' " 

We have given this passage as proving 
incontestably that Plato in the first place 
regarded what may be called the Hellenic 
theology as worse than useless, and that in 
endeavouring to remove the inveterate infi- 
delity which false philosophy had produced, 
he places no reliance on his own speculations, 
but falls back upon those dogmatical tra- 
ditions which the Pythagorean discipline had 
made its basis, and which Plato had rein- 
forccd, Plato concludes his address with an 
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appeal which for the solemn seriousness of 
the latter part of it, and the general doctrine 
included in it, reminds us of the peroration 
of the Hebrew Legislator. 

" Let this then he the concluBion of oureira, 
discourse to these. We now address ourselves 
to him who while he believes there are gods, 
doubts as to their being interested in the 
affairs of men. You, my friend, believe that 
the gods exist, and there is something in you 
which inclines you to reverence them. Buts**- 
the fortunes of wicked men, though if rightly 
understood, they are not a subject of con-Pa-u 
gratulation, are so exalted in public opinion, 
and so flattered by the muse, that you are 
tempted to impiety. 

" For when you see impious men attaining 
an advanced life, leaving behind them chil- 
dren's children in the highest honours, when 
you know of men of enormous wickedness 
rising from small beginnings and attaining 
to the height of power; while it is manifest 
that you are prevented by a better principle 
— Sid ov^yevnav — from charging the gods with 
blame on account of all theae things, you are 
betrayed hy some inconsequence, — 0X07105 — 
and by your anxiety not to think ill of the 
gods, to imagine that they despise and dis- 
regard the affairs of men.'"... 

Plato then goes on to shew, in all cases, 
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where a great object is to be brought about 
with certainty and perfection, it must be by 
the concurrent existence and perfection of a 
series of things which are severally regarded 
as of less importance ; but as iu the case of 
a human workman, in proportion to his e: 
cellence in liis art, the minuter parts of hil 
plan arc elaborated with all his skill, 
much more in the Great Amtovp-yoi, whose 
wisdom is perfect, the smallest of his crea- 
tures cannot be neglected. " That He who 
directs his attention to the entire universe 
has arranged all things with a view to the 
efficiency and safety — tt/jos rtjv awT^piav koI 
dper^v — of the whole, of which each particular 
part is recipient or efficient — waax^i na'i itokI — 
according to what belongs to it ; and however 
minute a portion of the whole you and your 
affairs may be, it is made to contribute con- 
stantly to the whole. But you do not seem 
to consider, with regard to this subject, that 
all existence takes place for the sake of that, 
in order that by its happiness it may coi 
tribute to the life of the whole, so that it wi 
given not only for your sake, but you also for 
its benefit. But your difficulty arises from 
not being able to understand the whole ar- 
rangement, and how your own best interests 
are mixed up with those of that whole exr 
istence of which yours is a part." 
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Plato then addresses his pupil, on the 
omnipresence of Divine justice : "This justice *>*■ 
neithei' you nor any other will be able to 

boast that he has escaped For you can 

never elude its watchful attention. Not if 
you were to become ever so small, and could 
descend into the depths of the earth, nor if 
you could take so high a flight as to soar into 
the heavens. But you must satisfy its claims, 
whether you remain in this world, or were 
to make your way to the shades, or betake 
yourself to regions still more dreadful. And 
with regard to those who attain to prosperity 
notwithstanding their wickedness, in whose 
fortunes you think you see the neglect of the 
gods, you view their case in ignorance of the 
conclusion of their course, and of the con- 
nexion it has with the universal plan ; otx 

elSus avTuv tijc ervvTeXeicai, oTryj irore t^ 'TravTi 
f u/i/SaXXera t." 

"If I ascend up into heaven, Thou artP*" 
there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, Thou 
art there." 

We will close our citations from Plato 
with a passage relating to this same sub- 
ject from the The^tetus: "Those who violate "8, b 
the laws of uprightness and sanctity may 
glory in their shame, in the midst of public 
applause, but they are culpably ignorant of 
the appropriate punishment of crime, which 
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consists, not as they fancy, in stripes and loss 
of life — for these the ionoceDt may endure — 
but in a visitation which it is impossible to 
escape. For as there are two conditions' of 
life, the one divine and blessed, the other un- 
godly and wretched, they are unconsciouslv, 
in egregious folly, receding from the former 
and being conformed to the latter, and thus 
their crime becomes their punishment; and we 
may add to this, that unless they depart from 
their infatuation, that re^on aho which is pure 
Jrom evil will reject them, and they naust 
ever dwell in a state of being which is ap- 
propriate to their character: where being 
wicked men consorting with the wicked, they 
will become hardened in their crimes, and 
scoff at such doctrines as these, as at the 
statement of fools." 

It is clear from these specimens of Plato's 
doctrine, that in the strict sense of the word 
he was not a Polytheixt. The Hellenic Poly- 
theism he had laid aside, and whenever he 
spake of the government of the universe as a 
whole, he always referred to one all-prevalent 
Power as its sovereign Ruler, But he also 
believed, as did the Pythagoreans, in the 
existence of subordinate beings of a divine 

' Trapuoeiy/ioViu* — examples to imitate or avoid. "Vid. 
Stttllbaum's note, in accordance with which this passage is 
liere somewhat frGely rendered. 
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nature whom he called fleoi, and who occupied 
in his system as nearly as possible the ^iosition of 
the Holy Angels^ o/'the Scriptures — and these 
he somehow associated with the heavenly 
bodies, as the later Jews appear to have done. 

From what we know, notwithstanding the 
arrogations of modern philosophy, of the 
history of human speculations, a history 
which has presented its worst developements 
in this philosophy itself, it must, we thiuk, to 
a mind duly impressed with the divine ex- 
cellence of revelation, appear most improba- 
ble, that the spontaneous suggestion of Plato's 
mind should have so nearly and in so many 
particulars approached the inspirations of 
heaven. But we must now leave the evidence, 
thus selected from much more of the same 
kind in the writings of Plato, to the candid 
estimate of the reader. 

Another distinguished disciple and friend Xenophon 
of Socrates is Xenophon. Though born at 
Athens, and a genuine Greek, his character 
seems to have had in it more of the Doric 
than of the Ionian element. And as far as it 
is possible to judge of Socrates from Plato's 

' Orotius, Matt. i. 20, remarltB, Hebra^i Bpiritus istoa qni 
inter Deum rerum opificem liomiDcsiiue sunt ioterposita modo 
CTrPN, deoa, — modo, D'3M7Dj nuntios, vocant, quorum 
illud Grfece 6cou<:, istud dfii\a<i<! signtficat. Atque inde eas 
appelUtiones sumait Pythagoras, quern multa bausisse ab 
Ilebra^ia Numetiius alilqtie Pythagowi profitebantur. 
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and Xenoplion's exhibitions of liim, and other 
traditions, Xenophon was mucli more like his 
master io the character of his mind and the 
cast of his sentiments, than Plato. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassiis says of his writing, " tjBos t" 
ewi&eiKVUTat Oeoaeftes xai tfiiraiof Kai KOpTepiKW kui 
euirSTei, O'naaaii re trvWij^Siji' KtKoapitjuevov ape-rais' 
KOI o fxev irpaynaTiKOi Tiliros avTi^ toioutos. The*'! 

moral character which he exhibits is piousn 
honest, firm, yet agreeable, adorned with : 
combination of every virtue. And such wa 
his practical ideal." 

Xenophon had good opportunities of beingj 
acquainted with the views of foreigners, espe- 
cially of the Persians, but we have no evi- 
dence of his having made it his object, as 
Plato did, to collect philosophical opinions, 
but much to shew that his taste led him to 
acquaint himself especially with what had a 
bearing on the conduct of life, and to avoid 
speculations on such subjects as were beyond 
the limits of human knowledge. We find in 
the sentiments he ascribes to Socrates, and 
to the elder Cyrus, the Pythagorean doctrines 
in considerable purity, with improvements 
which savour of a still better source. 
', He says of Socrates, " With regard to 
celestial matters in general, he dissuaded hia 
disciple from being a curious inquirer — ^^oc- 
TitTT^v — as to the manner in which the divin^J 
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Being has contrived them ; for he thought 
these things not discoverable hy man, and 
that no one could be acceptable to the goda 
who pried into those things which they had 
not thought good to reveal." 

With regard to the government of God,Meni.r 
he introduces Socrates as demonstrating, by 
many inductions in natural theology, tlie uni- 
versal providence of God in an aspect of 
benevolence to man, in the arrangements of 
the seasons, the formation of the human body, 
and the adaptation of all things to the bene- 
ficial use of mankind. 

Socrates says, " You would be convinced ", 3, i 
of the truth of what I say, if you would make 
up your mind to take the manifest workings 
of the gods as evidence of their being, instead 
of expecting till you can behold their forms. 

" For consider this is the way in which the 
gods do manifest themselves , none of the 
deities make themselves visible when they 
confer their favours, but especially He who 
arranges and sustains the whole frame of 
things — wroo-MO"— in which is comprehended all 
that is beautiful and good, and who con- 
tinually presents for the use of men such 
things as are unworn, and healthy, and un- 
aged — 'a-rpifi^ T6 Kai iiyta Kai ay^paTu — and 

which minister (to His purpose) unerringly and 
more quickly than thought ; He is discovered 
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in performing the greatest things, while in 
the management of these things He is to us 
invisible. Nay, t!iat the ministers of God, — 
iJjrijjoeTos — whose existence no one doubts, are 
many of them to be discovered only in their 
effects, and the soul itself, which partakes of 
the Divine Nature, is manifest in its domi- 
nion over our nature, while it is itself invi- 
sible." 

" But (to be acceptable to the gods) we 
must detract nothing from their power, for 
when a man does this, it is manifest that he 
is not then honouring them. And in doing this 
to the best of our power, we must be confident 
in them, and hope for the greatest blessings. 
For we cannot rationally expect from other 
sources such blessings as they can confer wht 
have the greatest benefits iii their power, ni 
hope for good from them on any other condj 
tion than that of offering them acceptable" 
obedience." 

In discoursing of our moral duties, after 
speaking about the duty of obedience to the 
laws of the country, he comes to mention 
other obligations of a more general kind 

which he calls aypavrovs voitou^. 

" My opinion is," says he, " that the godi 
have laid down tkeae laws for men ; for how 
could all mankind have assembled, or agreed 
together in their formation ?" 
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"In the first place it is universally be- 
lieved that we ought to reverence the gods." 

" Then is it not universally believed that 20. 
we are bound to honour our parents?" 

" Then that no incestuous connexion should 21. 
take place; for that the violation of the laws 
of nature in this respect is followed by a 
punishment which providence inflicts." 

" Again, is it not a universal principle that 31. 
we are bound to repay the kindness of bene- 
factors? and though this law is often violated, 
yet those who transgress it are punished by 
the loss of friendship, and by being often 
made subservient to those who hate them." 

" It is certain then that all these things 
seem to belong — ioiKs — to the gods, for that 
the violation of the laws should carry with it 
its own punishment is the work of a greater 
Legislator than human — fieXTiovo^ n kut av$pai- 

In the Cyropcedia, Xenophon, although 
he has given a Greek colouring to the drapery 
of his account, is reckoned by sober critics to 
have been, in the main, faithful in his facts. 

"It is capable of demonstration," says D»nioi, p. 
Hengstenberg, " that the Ci/roptedia, apart 
from some mere ornaments, possesses great 
historical value, greater than can be ascribed 
to the statement of Herodotus. Tiiis proof 
has been given by Vitringa, and fully ad- 
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mittedby Gesenius, Herodotus had no other 
source of inforiTiEition than the accounts of 
modern Persians, which are manifestly mixed 
with fables suggested by national vanity, 
especially in the history of Cyrus. And the 
account of Ctesias for the same reason, besides 
differing considerably from that of Herodotus, 
ia a still greater mixture of fable with truth." 

How Xeuophon obtained his information 
we have not the means of knowing, but it is 
remarkable that his account of the taking of 
Babylon is an important confirmation of the 
statements in the book of Daniel and othi 
parts of Scripture. 

We will give part of the account 
stands in Xenophon. He says, " Cyrus, 
when he heard that there was such a feast in 
Babylon, in which all the Babylonians were 
spending the whole night in drinking and 
carousing, on the night of this feast, as soon 
as it became dark opened up the trenches 
which had been dug near the river, and the 
water flowed into them in the night, so thi 
the bed of the river became passable. 

"When everything was prepared for the 
assault he exhorts his men : Take your wea- 
pons and come on, says he ; I by the help 
of the gods will lead the way. And do you, 
Gadatas and Gabryas, be our guides, and as 
soon as we obtain entrance lead us directly ( 
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the palace. And, indeed, said the party of 
Gabryas, we should not wonder if the gates 
of the palace were unbarred, as the whole city 
seems to have been in a revel the whole 
night...." 

" The party of Gabryas indeed found the 
gates of the palace closed, but those who were 
appointed for the watch — cTri toi)s <pC\aKai — 
came upon them still drinking in broad day, 
and immediately made an attack upon them. 
And as a shout and tumult was thus made, 
those who were within heard the noise, and 
as the king gave orders to see what was the 
matter, some ran out and opened the gates. 
The party of Gabryas then rushed in, and 
pursuing thoae who suddenly retreated with- 
in the palace made their way to the king 
himself. . . .They found him with his sword 
drawn, but overcame him with numbers, and 
despatched him.. . ."" 

" After these tilings were done Gadatas sa. 
and Gabryas came up, and first they thanked 
the gods for having inflicted punishment on 

the impious king rdc av^atov (AaaiXea — and 

then embraced Cyrus with tears of joy.'* 

" When it was day, they found that the city Dan. v 
was taken and the king slain." 

Herodotus agrees so far with this account 
that he makes the city to have been taken 
on a night of debauch, but of the character 
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of the king and of hia death he says nothing ; 
and his subsequent account of the life of 
Cyrus entirely differs from that of Xenophon, 
■while the latter fully agrees with all the 
accounts of Scripture. Daniel, and after- 
wards Ezra, were in great credit at Babylon J 
and it is not too much to suppose that th^f 
annals of Persian affairs which recorded, at 
the same time, the wonderful display of 
Divine providence in favour of the Jews and 
of the Persians, were in the hands of somq 
with whom Xenophon was in communica 
tion. 

With regard to the religious sentimend 
found in the Cyropeedia, they are manifestly 
those of a Socratic philosopher, simplified 
and dignified, however, by the almost entire 
absence of speculation. We shall give 
specimen from the address of Cyrus to 
sons, on his death-bed. 
:■■ Cyrus says, " I could never bring myse 
to believe that the soul lives while it is in i 
mortal body, but dies when it is free from that 
body ; for I find that it is the soul which gives 
life to mortal bodies as long as it remains in 
them. Nor do 1 believe that the soul then 
becomes without thought when it is separated 
from unthinking flesh, but, rather, when the 
soul by this separation becomes un mingled 
and pure, that it will then attain to perfe< 
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tion of wisdom. . . .If then this be so, as 1 
believe it is, and my soul leaves the body ; 
then reverencing my soul, do what I desire 
of you. But though my soul should not sur- 
vive, yet from reverence to the gods, who are 
eternal in their being, who behold all things, 
and have all things in their power, who main- 
tain this universal frame perfect, and pure, and 
unerring — aKpifiij kqI aKi^/jaTov koI avaiLapTt/Tov — 

which is unspeakable for its beauty and its 
vastness ; in fear of these let nothing impious 
or unholy at any time appear in your deport- 
ment." 

With fegard to Aristotle, it has not been a 
usual to look for much conformity between 
his writings and the statements contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. His method of phi- 
losophizing was such, as while it gave him 
the advantage over Plato in regard to sub- 
jects within the possible limits of philoso- 
phical inquiry, sank far below it when treat- 
ing of the nature of God and His providence. 
The method of induction as applied by Aris- 
totle to matters of human observation, enabled 
him to arrive at conclusions which long en- 
dured the assaults of other sects without being 
shaken in the convictions of men. But his 
temerity in applying the same method to 
subjects which Pythagoras and his genuine 
followers felt to be beyond human experience, 

T. H. E. P 
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and too sacred for human conjecture, led him 
to a mode of speaking about the Deity 
and His Providence, which procured for hi 
in the opinion of many the character of 
atheist. 

That he was not in theory an atheist, 
however, has been shewn by many distin- 
guished writers ; among these Fabricius hi 
made the following judicious remarks. 

" It appears to me that Aristotle is ni 
to be classed among the atheists, although he 
taught that the world was eternal and ema- 
nated naturally from God, and included in 
hifl instruction many serious and portentous 
errors, from which if he had felt all their 
force, or had embraced all their consequences, 
he probably would have fallen into atheism, 
or at least become destitute of all religion, 
as was the case with Epicurus. Nor do I 
enter into the question what was the state of 
his mind towards God, and whether he had 
lost all conscience and love of the Deity in 
that study of his works to which his whole 
life was devoted. But this I can aflQrm, that 
from the writings of Aristotle as they now 
exist, it by no means appears, nor can it be 
gathered, that he was an atheist. And the 
same remark might be made about Hippo- 
crates. For that both of them said so little 
about the Deity, may be excused in philoai 
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phers who were anxious to explain things 
Tipon natural principles, rather than hetake 
themselves to the first cause as to an altar, or 
in the manner of the tragedians making the 
Deity a part of their machinery to solve a 
difficulty, according to the method which 
Aristotle charges upon Anaxagoras. 

"Because however they have heen in 
error in their idea of the Deity or of the 
mode of his operation, it is no more right 
to charge them with atheism than any other 
philosophers whatever who have set them- 
selves to explain the nature and attributes of 
the Deity, and endeavoured to bring to the 
level of human conceptions, a subject which 
is incomprehensible to man. 

"It is a procedure neither happy, nor 
useful to religion and mankind, to force the 
most distinguished men of antiquity into the 
society of atheists against their will, and thus 
to confound with Spinosism and atheism the 
whole heathen world, while the Apostle him- 
self did not so much charge the wise men 
among the heathen with the want of the 
knowledge of God, as that while they knew 
Him they honoured Him not as God." 

From the circumstances in which Aristotle 
was placed, it is more than probable that he 
was acquainted with the Hebrews and their 
writings. His pupil and patron Alexander, 
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we know, took great interest in that people, 
and was referred to in some of their sacred 
writings. Clemens Alex, says expressly, that 
"The peripatetic Clearchus mentions his 
acquaintance with a Jew who had intercourse 
with Aristotle;" and according to Josephus 
Aristotle acknowledged the benefit he derived 
from it. " Clearchus," says he, " a disciple of 
Aristotle, and inferior to none of the peripa- 
tetics, in his first book. On Sleep, remarks 
that his master Aristotle made the following 
statement respecting a Jew. 'That this man 
was by birth a Jew of Ccelo-Syria. Now 
these Jews are descended from Indian phi- 
losophers, and called by the Indians Calami, 
by the Syrians Judrei. ... This man being 
kindly treated canoe down to the parts near 
the sea, and was Greek both in his language 
and in his spirit. So that when I happened 
to be in Asia about those parts, he conversed 
with me and other philosophers, and as he 
had lived with many learned men, he com- 
municated more information than he received 

— Trapecicov t! ftaWov fov fl^ei/ ." 

Aristotle makes a sparing reference to 
tradition, at least in those parts of his philo- 
sophy in which he adheres to the Aristotelian 
method ; we will, however, refer to one hint 
in his Metaphysica where he alludes to the 
earliest traditions so as to allow a Divine 
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origin to some of them, at least if we rightly 
interpret his ambiguous expressions. 

He says, " There are handed down to us Metaphj,, 
(statements) left by primeval and ancient 

(philosophers) — vvo Ttun ap-^aliov Ka'i iToKatwr, 

KaTaKtKeipAvu, — in a mythic form, both that 
these, {i.e. the heavenly spheres) are gods, 
and that the Deity comprehends all nature, 
and to these have been added other mythic 
statements, in which the forms of men and 
animals and the like have been attributed 
to the gods, with a view to the people and to 
enforcing the laws. Now if from these the lat- 
ter were separated, and only the first received, 
viz. that the primary essences were gods, 
one might reckon it divinely spoken — de'ms 
ay e'tp^aOac iroixiatte (rts). And in all probability 
as every species of science and philosophy 
has been discovered and has declined — {f>9eipo- 
jueuojf — so these opinions of theirs have been 
preserved as remains (of their systems) — oTov 
Xel^jiaifa — to the present time. To this extent 
only is the hereditary and primeval opinion 
known to us — j} /lev oCc irarpios So^a, kqi j) vapa 
Twv TTpwTiov CTTi ToTovTov ij«if (jiavepa fldfOV." 

Whatever Aristotle might know of the reli- 
gious opinions of other nations, (and that he 
was acquaioted with such it is certain) it is 
clear that it could not be mentioned by him in 
connexion with his philosophical speculations. 
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. He thought about them doubtless as Ritler 
' for instance has expressed himself, that 
"The Hebrews had no piiilosopby of any 
kind; the authors lived on in their own con- 
victions, and were disposed to regard this per- 
sonal conviction as the common ground of the 
national hope of salvation. In such a case, 
it was impossible for them to go back to 
those general principles of the reason, out of 
which all science takes its rise." 

But it has been very commonly allowed, 
that Aristotle had another method of teaching 
less strictly philosophical, adapted and ad- 
dressed to a different and more numerous class 
of hearers. 

This is referred to by Cicero, " De Bummo 
autem bono quia duo genera libroram sunt, 
unum populariter scriptum, quod e^tarepticoy 
apellabant, alterum limatius quod in com- 
mentariis reliquerunt, non semper idem di- 
cere videntur," where he is speaking about 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 

Of this esoteric kind of writing was pro- 
bably the letter of Aristotle to Alexander, 
entitled irep'i Koaftov. Its difference from the 
closely philosophic manner of Aristotle has 
caused it to be doubted, and its spuriousness 
has been of course assumed by modern phi- 
losophers, as is itwariably done by them when 
ail author is represented as knowing more of 
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religious truth than they think a philosopher 
should. But the judgment of a Fabricius, 
who had no orthodox prejudices, is, we fancy, 
more to be relied upon. 

He says, "The true title of this book is, Bib. 

Trpos AXe'^avopov eiriuToX^ irep't toZ iravTO^, and I 

have no hesitation in classing this among the 
genuine productions of Aristotle, from the 
authority of Stobaeus, of Demetrius on elo- 
cution, and of Apuleius who has translated 
it into Latin almost word for word, and de- 
clares that in this translation he has followed 
Aristotle, the most intelligent and learned of 
philosophers. Moreover, Justin Martyr ad 
Gentes, says, ' Aristotle in his discourse to 
Alexander has given a concise view of his 
philosophy'... .Not to insist upon testimonies 
of Cicero, Origen, Theodoritus, and The- 
mistius, as not sufficiently clear." 

Some who have denied it to Aristotle have 
attributed it to Theophrastus. 

The immediate followers of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, it appears, had in their hands 
scarcely anything of Aristotle but his exoteric 
writings — at least if Strabo is to be relied on. 
He says, "It happened to the Peripatetics sk.s 
who succeeded Theophrastus, from having 
none of the works (of Aristotle) except a few, 
and chiefly of the exoteric kind — oXtus ovk 

cjjodo-i -ra /Bt/^Ai'a, ttAjJu oXiyiBi; ko'i itaXtcrra Ttur 
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^wreptKiw — that they were anable to philo- 
sophise rigidly — irpayuarmaK — but clescatited 
upon his positions — 0cVm XtiKvOi^etir. Whereas, 
after the publication of his works, later Aris- 
totelians were able more closely to adhere to 
his method, though they were obliged to draw 
upon their own resources in a great degree on 
account of the multitude of errors', — avayKa- 

l^eaOat iierroi Ta iroXXa ewoTfut Xe7«ii', tJici to ttX^oj 

■rav afjLapr'uuv." Now from the time of Theo- 
phrastus the mode in which philosophers of 
that school expressed themselves on subjects 
related to theology, is much more in the man- 
ner of the book de Mnndo, which is reckoned 
an example of Aristotle's exoteric style, than 
of his severer writings ; and this makes it pro- 
bable that writings, or at least discourses, of 
that kind were more numerous than appears 
from his extant productions, and made the 
strongest impression on the mind of his fol- 
lowers. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this 
piece is a specimen of the mode of thinking of 
that period, and this is all that is important in 
our inquiry. And as such we shall give an 
extract from it. 

Speaking of the universe, the writer says, 
" Of this the earth occupies the centre, being 

' This 18 commonly Hn<5cratood of the faults of tlip nmnu- 
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the home and mother of all kinds of living 
beings... .The highest part of the universe, the 
abode of the Deity, is called heaven." 

"A single harmony, by the mingling ofcii. • 
elements most opposed to each other, has 
perfectly organized the entire system,. ..and 
what is comparable to the array and the swing 
■ — Ta'^et T-e Ka\ (pop^ — of the heavenly bodies, 
moving as they do in exactest measures from 
age to age.... What faithfulness — a^eiSeia — 
could be equal to that which the lovely and 
genial seasons observe in leading on in order 
winter and summer, days and nights, to the 
completion of the month and of the year !" 

"But we must now speak summarily ofch. . 
the constant cause — fft/fCKTiK^? a'triai — of all 
these things ; for it would be wrong to speak 
even summarily about the universe, and not 
to mention that which is predominant in it — 
Kvptw-rarov. Now there is an ancient tradition 
handed down to all mankind, (which states) 
that all things are of God, and by Him con- 
sist. But no natural principle — (pia-ii — has a 

self-sustaining power ai/rij Ka6' eavT^v avrapKi^^ 

— if deprived of the safe keeping — aan-tipiai — 
of Him. For God is in truth the Preserver 
and Parent of all things which are perfected 
in this universe, not by enduring the toil of 
one who is occupied in a laborious task, but 
by the exercise of an unwearying power by 
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which he wields those things which see 
us) most distant...." 

"He occupies then the first and hi 
seat, and on this account is called the ^lost 
High, — Cn-aTOE. The (heavenly) body — auiua — 
which is nearest him enjoys His influence 
most, and so in succession to the abodes of 
men. Wherefore the earth and its inhaliitants 
seem to be at the greatest remove from the 
beneficial influence of the Deity, and thus to 
be weak and disunited— ti«aTd\\»;Xa — and full 
of disorder. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
Divine nature pervades everything, the things 
which relate to us as well as to those above 
us, more or less partake of His benefits, ac- 
cording to our nearness to Him. 

" It is better and more befitting His dignity, 
therefore, to suppose, that the Power which 
has its seat in heaven, becomes the preserv- 
ing cause even to those beings that are most 
distant from Him, and in short to the universe 
as a whole, than that moving from place to 
place He should compromise His dignity. For 
as it would not become tlie great (Persian) 
king to be personally present in managing 
the (several) aft'airs of his kingdom, much less 
would it become the Deity. 

" Thus ought we to think about the Deity, 
as being most mighty in power, most eminent 
in beauty, eternal in His being, perfect ia 
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His virtue. And thus, although invisible to 
all beings of mortal nature, He is yet mani- 
fested in His works. For all which takes 
place — -T« iradii — on earth or in the water, may 
with truth be said to be the works of God." 

This account is in perfect accordance with 
the views which the Hebrews derived from 
their Sacred Writings, in which the govern- 
ment of God is constantly compared to the 
system by which the vast dominions of eastern 
monarcfas were managed. And the Persian 
monarch himself, it is well known, was con- 
sidered as the representative of God, and was 
thus visible only to the minisiers of his pre- 
sence, but was manifested in all provinces of 
his empire. 

The view which Josephus gives of the 
doctrine of the Hebrew Scriptures, and of its 
influence upon other nations, though it is 
obvious from this very account that he was 
acquainted with Christianity, and that pro- 
bably even his notions were modified by it, 
may be introduced here, as supplying us with 
information as to the spread of Hebrew 
theology after the time of the Ptolemies. His 
testimony concurs with that of others to shew, 
that in the midst of the violent contention 
of philosophers which prevailed from the 
time of Aristotle, the doctrines which became 
at length most prevalent accorded more and 
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more with those of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and heathen writers of eminence began to i 
discourse, whether for praise or blame, about 
the Jews as a people. 

His book addressed to Epaphroditus, in 
which his object is to correct the misstate- 
ments of Agatha re hides, Manetho, and others, 
and in which he condescends to notice a 
notorious KpiroXov, Apion, shews how abun- 
dantly quali6ed he was by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Greek as well as Eastern 
literature to give valuable information on this 
subject. 

He says, Apion ii. 16 (1376, Huds.) " Our 
legislator believed that he had the Deity for 
his guide and counsellor, and being himself 
assured that whatever he did and devised was 
according to His will, he believed it to be his 
first duty to inculcate the same convictions 



into the minds of the people. 



I thii 



respect 



our legislator was like the ancient legislators 
boasted of by the Greeks, as Minos and 
others, some of wliom declared that their laws 
were derived from God. 

" Of all the various constitutions among 
men, our legislator made choice of none. But 
he instituted, so to speak, a theocratic common- 
wealth, by referring the supremacy and the 
power to God, by leading the people to look 
to Him as the source of all the good which 
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comes to men, collectively and individually, 
and of all things which in trouble they obtain 
by prayer, and as a Being whose notice no 
action and no thought can escape. 

" He taught, moreover, that God is un- 
created, through all eternity unchangeable, 
transcending all mortal forms — iSeas — in 
beauty, manifested by hia power, but in bis 
essence past our knowledge — ayvowroc. 

" I do not now insist upon the fact, that 
such were the sentiments of the wisest of 
the Greeks, and that they were derived 
from him; but that these sentiments are 
noble and becoming the nature and gran- 
deur of the Deity they have testified most 
strongly — afpuSpd iienaprup^Kaaiv. For Pytha- 
goras and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and the 
Stoic philosophers who succeeded Plato, as 
well as most of the other (schools), have 
plainly entertained the same views about the 
Deity." 

He says also, " I have shewn that our 
laws have constantly and increasingly been 

admired — ael kuI hUXKov avTtav ^^Xoc e/iirewoitjKaiTi 

— by all other nations. The first Greek phi- 
losophers, though seemingly adhering to the 
customs of their country, followed the He- 
brew legislator, not only by receiving into 
their philosophy the same views of the Deity, 
but by adopting similar rules of morality. Nay 
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more, the multitude of mankind have been 
much inclined for a long time — ex fiuKpov — to 
follow our religious observances. Nor is there 
any city of Greeks or barbarians, or any 
nation, to which our custom of resting on 
the seventh day has not come. They also 
endeavour to imitate our mutual agreement, 
our bountifulness towards each other, our 
industry, and our constancy under perseculimt. 
And this is the more wonderful, as our law 
prevails by its own force, and offers no allure- 
ment of pleasure. For as God pervades the 
universe, so His law has pervaded all man- 
kind." 

In particular, Josephus cites Theophrastus^ 
as mentioniufi; the oath called Corbatiy which 
is peculiar to the Jews. 

He says, " Hecatseus of Ahdera, who was 
at the same time a philosopher and a prac- 
tical man, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, and afterwards on terms of intercourse 
with Ptolemy Lagus, wrote a book expressly 
on the affairs of the Jews." 

This Hecatseus is mentioned by Plutarch 
as one of the historians of Alexander. 

Another writer to whom Josephus appeals 
is Agatharchides, a peripatetic of Cnidus, who 
lived under Ptolemy Philometor, and the 
author of a work on Asia, which is cited by 
Diodorus, Lucian, and others. Josephus cites 
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him 39 stating, " there is a people called Jews, a 
who dwell in a city of great strength called 
Jerusalem, who are accustomed to observe the 
seventh day as a day of rest. When Ptolemy 
Lagus came to this city with his army, these 
men in obseiTing this insane custom, suffered 
their country to submit to a harsh master, 
and thus their law was proved to be a fool- 
ish one." 

"Demetrius Phaiereus(a disciple of Theo- c: 
phrastus), Philo {who wrote on the kings ofaf 
Judsea), and Eupolemus, besides the above, 
have approached the truth (says Josephus) 
about our affairs, as nearly as might be ex- 
pected from the degree of their acquaintance 
with our writings." 

The testimony which Josephus here gives 
is beyond exception ; he appeals to writings 
known to have been then extant, and his 
statement is borne out by heathen writers who 
have given the history of opinions which were 
held in the last centuries before the Chris- 
tian sera. 

The Stoic and Epicurean schools were the 
two great classes into which, during this 
period, and while the Macedonian was merg- 
ing into the Roman empire, the opinions of 
men diverged. The former harmonized with 
what remained of the better elements of the 
ancient Roman character, the latter with those 
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tendencies which sapped the foundation, and 
occasioned the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. Under the names of Zeno and Epi- 
curus, therefore, Diogenes Laertius has de- 
voted a large part of his work to an account 
of these diverging principles of philosophy ; 
and in doing so he has constantly referred to 
documents which existed in great abundance 
in his time, but which have almost entirely 
perished. The works of Chrysippus alone 
would have made a small library, if what 
Diogenes says of their number is true — to» 

aptB/jiOV yap iiirep vevre Koi eTTTOKOffia etTTiv above 

seven hundred and five. We will only refer 
to Epicurus to remark, that though in theory 
he taught the being of a God, and defended . 
it by arguments as good as any, and was 
perhaps personally as respectable in his con- 
duct as most heathen men, he preferred to 
Rob. Hail live in virtual atheism, and became " at ease 
only by supposing himself the inhabitant of 
a forsaken and fatherless world." 

The Stoics, on the other hand, as far as 
their speculations went, undoubtedly not only 
gave rise to pantheistic notions, but also gave 
a sanction to polytheism by their mode of 
interpreting the ancient Hellenic theology, as 
being but various aspects in which the one 
Supreme Deity was viewed. 

But the strength of Stoicism lay in the 
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practical light in which they viewed dlTiiie 
and human things, and their speculations had 
hut little influence on their discipline. 

In the extracts which we shall give from 
the Zeno of Diogenes, and with which we 
shall close the inquiry as to the Greek philo- 
sophy before the Christian sera, a still greater 
approach to Scripture theology and Scripture 
morality must, we think, be admitted than had 
been found before, although it is only through 
a heathen writer, who at least was not per- 
sonally inclined to the Hebrew theology, that 
we can obtain information. 

"Zeno taught," says Diog. L.^ "that Godzeno, 73. 
is an immortal living Being, rational, perfect 
or intellectually happy, incapable of any evil, 
who exercises his providence over the world 
and the things which are in the world. But 
that He has no human form — that He is the 
Creator of all things, that in a general sense 
He is the Parent of all, and especially as to that 
part of his nature which pervailes everything — 
•jrarepa jrairrtev Koiyius Te Kal to fifpos aurov to 
it^Kov ^la wavTwv." 

This latter phrase is explained by Plu- DePUdtii. 
tarch, who says, "That according to the^sa.*' 

' The worda of Diog. ate, koyixov, TcKaor ij foepov in 
tuhaifioiriiji^ which Hermann has rendered rationale, perfectum 
sive intellectuale, beatum. But Zeno's idea of a perfect Being 
seems to have been that of one whose happiness was intel- 
lectual, ae opposed to sensuous. 

T. a. E. Q 
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Stoics, God is a Spirit who pervades every- 
thing — -irvevna ^i^kov Si' o\ov toO Koa/iov." 

This is a3 nearly as possible the mode id 
which the Scriptures speak of the Spirit of 
God, in distinction from His nature as con- 
sidered generally. 

But Zeno goes on to say, that this is 
expressed by many names according to its 
various powers — Dis — Zeus — Athene — and so 
forth; where he has been led astray by a false 
philology. 

" Destiny, according to the Stoics Chry- 
sippua, Zeno, Boetlius, is the appointed cause 
of all things — aWia eipoitevn — or the plan — 
Xo-yos' — according to which the world is man- 
aged." It was, in fact, not very different from 
the Word, — the appointment of God as spoken 
of in Scripture. They conceived this Xoycn in 
some way to pervade all things, as a kind of 
active principle, and such notions might easily 
and almost naturally be gathered from many 
expressions in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

" The Stoics also say," says Diog., " that 
there are certain daemons which have a fel- 
low-feeling — avii-ndOuov — with men, and are in- 
spectors — eWirras — of human affairs." These 
are doubtless the angels of Scripture, ac- 

' The word Xoyoti is surely exegetical of fiponiurj as cod- 
nectod with ilpo/iai^ and not with eTpu, though Hermaiui has 
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cording to the language and doctrine of 
Plato. 

With regard to their moral system, after 
giving an account of their analysis of morals, 
he speaks of their notions of virtue prac- 
tically. 

" They say that all virtuous men are grave ; ^■ 
they neither converse nor listen to conver- 
sation for mere pleasure. That they are 
sincere — blki^S^Xov^ — and are very careful not 
to appear better than they are," 

" That they are truthful, and put down 
both by word and look whatever is false...." 

" That virtuous men are divine, for they 
have as it were a deity within them." 

" That a bad man is atheist, for he either 
speaks against God, or he sets Him at 
nought." 

" That the virtuous are godly — 9eoaefie'ts — 
for they are practically acquainted — e/j.irelpov^ 
— with the Divine laws." 

" That the gods love them because they 
are holy and righteous before God." 

" That wise men alone are priests, for they S4, 220. 
devote themselves to those things which are 
acceptable to the gods." 

" That wise men are not only free but lai. 
kings, and of a kingdom where their rule is 
irresponsible, which consists only of the wise." 

This was a saying of Chrysippus, and 
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has much the appearance of an imitation of 
''*'"■'""■''■ Scripture language, "Ye shall be to me a 
kingdom of priests, and a holy nation," or, 
as it i& in the New Testament, " kings and 
priests." Chrysippus was of Tarsus in Cilicia. 
131. "They say that our parents and brethren 

are to be revered in the next degree to the 
gods." 

"That friendship can only exist among 
virtuous men, and arises from their likeness 
to each other." 

" That friendship is a communion of all 
those things that are necessary for life ; our 
Jriends being treated as ourselves" 

"That the virtues are so connected that he 
who has one has all.^' His idea being, as ap- 
pears from the connexion, that he who has 
one virtue which is established on right prin- 
ciple has that principle, and therefore all vir- 
tues which result from it. This principle is 
a kind of moral wisdom, aa opposed to that 
moral folly which is inherent in every vice. 
The wisdom and foily of the Scriptures ar« 
quite as wide in their signification ; and St. 
James has given a proposition the converse 
jameaii.io.of this, which is not very dissimilar, " He who 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all..." 

The last sentiment we shall cite, is per- 
haps a greater improvement on the Greek 
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mode of thinking than any other; it is a 
saying of Chrysippus in his treatise, irepl 
6/MOTos — **That love is an impulse of benefi- 66, i3o. 
cence — einfioXfiu (piKoiroiia^ — arising from ap- 
parent beauty in its object, and that it is not 
a matter of sexual connexion^ hut of friendship ; 
and that accordingly Thrasonides, although 
he had his mistress in his power, refrained 
from her because she disliked him. Love 
therefore belongs to friendship.'^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

ROMAN WRITERS. 



T^HE Romans are charged with the want of 
-^ a philosophical spirit. There was in fact 
in the genuine Roman character a large share 
of that practical common sense which indis- 
posed them for speculation on any subject; 
and above all, it does not seem to have 
entered their head that religion and the 
nature of Deity were subjects on which 
knowledge was to be elaborated from the 
human brain. The earliest religion of the 
Romans was founded on traditions derived 
partly from the Hetruscans, and had even 
more of an Eastern character than that of t 
Hellenes. 

Numa, it is well known, founded his 
civil ordinances on those of religion, and pro- 
fessed to derive the latter, not from specu- 
lation, but from some Divine intercourse. 
'■ " And indeed it is reasonable to suppose," 
says Plutarch, " that God should shew a re- 
gard to men rather than to the lower animals, 
and that he should in a special degree be 
disposed to hold converse with good men, and 
that he should have held intercourse with a 
man of Divine virtue and wisdom...."' 
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" And if this be so, there is no reason for 
doubting that the Deity held intercourse with 
such as Taleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, 
Lycurgus, in their governraent of a kingdom 
and framing a commonwealth. For if to 
poets and men of genius merely this favour 
has been granted, it is much more likely 
that the gods should hold serious intercourse 
with good men who needed instruction and 
advice in matters of the highest importance." 

Plutarch states also, "The laws which he 
laid down with regard to images of the gods, 
are entirely akin to those of Pythagoreans. 
For Pythagoras taught that the original of 
all things was not an object of the senses, 
but invisible, incorruptible, and an object only 
of thought ; and accordingly Numa forbad to 
the Romans the use of any image of the 
Deity of animal or human form. Nor in 
those primitive times was there any pictured 
or sculptured representation of God ; but for 
the first 170 years, although they formed 
temples and wooden chapels, they had no 
image whatever, in the belief that it was 
impious to represent that which is superior 
by inferior objects, and that the Deity could 
only be perceived by the mind." 

Although it is generally allowed that 
Pythagoras did not appear in Italy till 
several generations after the time of Numa, 
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it is also admitted that the institutions of 
Numa were comparatively ineffective till long 
after the time of this monarch ; from which 
it appears likely that they were engrafted 
on the institutions of Pythagoras, as being in 
some degree congenial with them, and then 
first obtained an established importance. 

This religion then, connected with a large 
amount of pure superstition — a real Set<TiBaitJ.ovia 
— which gave an awful importance to auguries 
and other mysteries of that kind, became the 
inheritance of the Romans, which they guarded 
with jealous care against any profane as- 
saults of poets or philosophers, as long as the 
genuine Roman character was retained. The 
Roman feeling on this subject is well ex- 
pressed by the Stoic Balbus ; " You appeal 
to me as a Balhus and as Pontifex, by vphich 
I suppose you mean that those sentiments 
which we have derived from our forefathers 
respecting the immortal gods, their sacred 
rites, and our religious observances, should 
have me for a defender. I have always de- 
fended them and always will ; and no dis- 
course, whether of the learned or unlearned, 
shall ever shake me in my opinion about the 
worship of the immortal gods which I have ■ 
received from my ancestors." 

The Romans, however, as a people, up to i 
a short time before the Christian eera, had i 
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such knowledge of the East as to make them 
acquainted with its religion, and when by 
their conquest of Greece they possessed them- 
selves of the philosophy of that nation, they 
,had in a great degree lost their Roman cha- 
racter ; and under the influence of fashion 
rather than of philosophy, adopted in general 
the worst parts of the most divergent sects 
of Grecian doctrine. They either revelled in 
the luxury of Epicureanism, or were hardened 
into the moral congestion of Stoicism, without . 
its diviner and more humane elements. 

Cicero was one of a small class of Romans 
belonging to what was called the New Aca- 
demy. He has eloquently exhibited the doc- 
trinea of Greek writers on Divine and moral 
subjects, but there is no trace in his writings 
of any new light derived from an acquaint- 
ance with Revelation, except that the now 
widely-diffused light of Divine truth on the 
subject of morals, and the nature and destiny 
of the soul of man, had been collected in his 
writings. 

In his treatise De Natura Deorum, we 
have really nothing more than is to be found 
in his Greek authorities, and in the study 
of these it is obvious his mind had become 
more unsettled than established. 

" If," says he, " it is no easy thing to Bk. i 
master any single discipline, how much more 
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to comprehend them ail! This howev« 
he done by those who set themselves to form 
a right judgment of all philosophers, for the 
sake of discovering truth. That I have suc- 
ceded in doing this 1 do not pretend, but 
I profess to have made it my object ; and it 
is impossible that those who philosophise in 
this way should not reap some benefit. For 
I am not of those who think there is nothing 
true, but of those who find that the false is 
so mingled with the true, and is so like it, 
that there is no mark of certainty from which 
to form a settled judgment. And the result 
is, that there are many things which are 
probable, and these, although they be not 
thoroughly understood, are yet so eminent 
and illustrious in their practical use, that they 
serve to regulate the life of a wise man." 

After impartially stating the views of Epi- 
curus, which contain some excellent arguments 
for the being of a God, and a forcible reply to 
the inconsistencies of his doctrine, he comes 
in the person of Cotta to state his own positive 
views : " You ask me what God is, or what he 
is like, — quid ant quale sit Deus, — I shall 
answer with Simonides, who, when Hieni 
asked him the same question, required a day 
to deliberate ; when questioned the next day, 
he asked for two; and as he often thus doubled 
the number of days, and Hiero wondered 
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how it was, ' because,' says he, ' the longer I 
consider, the more dim my hope becomes.' 
Now I imagine that Simonides, of many sug- 
gestions which occurred to him not knowing 
which was true, gave up the search in despair 
— desperasse omnem veritatem." In this and 
in other similar statements which this work 
contains, we have a declaration of Cicero's 
feeling, that Philosophy had done nothing 
towards explaining the nature of God, and 
his testimony to the truth of the sentiment of 
this word. — " Can'st thou by searching find 
out God? He is higher than heaven; what 
canst thou do ? He is deeper than Hades ; 
what canst thou know?" 

And as to the evidence of His being, it is 
manifest that the main support of Cicero's 
belief was, the innate conviction of the human 
mind, evidenced by the consent of all antiquity. 
" What," says Balbus " can be more manifest, 
when we lift up our eyes to heaven, than 
that there is some Divine Nature of most 
excellent understanding, by which all these 
things are governed?. ..For if it were not a 
thing known and comprehended in our minds, 
the conviction would not have been so fully 
established, nor so confirmed by duration of 
time, nor would it have possessed an age 
coeval with the centuries of time and the 
generations of mankind." 
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In the Tusculau Questions, however, we 
have subjects on which more light, both di- 
vine and liuman, had bt>en thrown; und these 
are stated by Cicero with proportionate dii 
tinctness. 
J. " With regard to the iramortahty of the 
soul," he says, " we have the best authorities 
for this sentiment; a circumstance which is 
wont to liave great weight with us, as it ought 
to have. And in the first place, we have the 
consent of all antiquity, which was betl 
acquainted with the truth in proportion a» 
was nearer its divine original. Accordingly 
this one principle was firmly fixed in the 
minds of our ancestors,. ..that death was not 
an annihilation, but only a removal and 
change of life, ■which conducted the illus- 
trious to heaven, and which left the 
below, but yet surviving." 

" Many have unworthy conceptions of Gi 
arising from corrupt custom, yet all agree in 
this faith, that there is a Divine Nature, and 
Power; nor is this opinion the result of their 
conference, or combination, or founded upon 
custom or law. In everything the consent of 
all nations is reckoned to be a law of nature.,, 
so on this subject, without the aid of re; 
or of instruction, we have these eentimenta 
the guidance of nature." 

" Inasmuch as all our passions are 
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flamed by the torches of our bodily nature, 
it will assuredly be a blessed thing for us 
when divested of our bodies, we shall with 
them have put otF our craving desires and 
fond emulations, and when released from 
cares, so that the mind is disposed to con- 
template, we shall then efiect that which we 
are now doing, with much more freedom of 
thought." 

The conclusion of Cicero's piece on Old 
Age has been so often quoted that we shall 
refrain from introducing it here ; — founded 
on the doctrine which has brought life and 
immortality to light, it would be a noble 
burst of triumphant hope. But the alterna- 
tive by which it is followed seems at once 
almost to extinguish it; "But if we are not 
immortal, yet it is desirable for a man to be 
extinguished in his proper season. For na- 
ture has her measure of life, as of all other 
things ; and old age is the finish of our course 
of life, as of a tale, which never should be 
lengthened out to the weariness of satiety..." 
It is found in most of the Greek philosophy 
before the time of Cicero, that there is ex- 
ceeding little which amounts to a confession 
on the part of philosophers that there was 
anything seriously the matter, at least with 
their ow7t human nature. A subject iu which 
the sacred Scriptures remarkably differ from 
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them. In this respect Cicero had somewhere 
been led to judge more truly. In speaking 
of the moral condition of men he says, " How 
is it that as we consist of soul and body, the 
management and cure of the body should 
have given rise to a science whose origin is 
reckoned to be divine, but the medicine of 
the soul was not desired, and when discovered 
was not valued nor cultivated in the same 
degree, but by many is looked upon with 
suspicion and hatred? Is it because the 
mind feels the diseases of the body, but the 
body knows nothing of those of the mind, so 
that the soul is left to decide on its own case, 
when that which ia to judge is in a state of 
disease ? Now if we had come into the world 
in such a condition that we could clearly 
have discerned nature herself, and have been 
able to shape the course of our life by her 
guidance, there would have been no further 
need of the exercise of reason and the aid of 
instruction — hand sane erat, quod quisquam 
rationem' et doctrinam requireret. But as it 
is, she has given us only glimmerings, which 
we so soon extinguish by depraved opinioDS 
and practices, that the light of nature nowhere 



^ Duplex est vis aDimorum atque natura: una para in 
appetitu posita est, qute eat opinj Grtece, qua; bominem hoc 
et illuc rapit ; altera in raiione qua docet et explanat quid 
fecicndum quid fiipendum sit- Cic. Off. 1, 28 fin. 
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appears : for these seeds of virtue are innate 
in our souls, and if these were permitted to 
come to maturity, nature herself would con- 
duct us to happiness of life. But now as 
soon as we are brought into the world, we 
dwell in the midst of depravity and the most 
perverse opinions, so that we seem to imbibe 
what is evil from our mother's milk ; and 
then under the management of our parents 
and tutors we become so imbued with various 
errors, that truth is borne down by what is 
false, and nature by inveterate opinion. And 
when to all this are added the influence of the 
poets, whose specious instructions become en- 
grafted into the mind, and that of the world, 
which is on all hands in agreement with vice, 
— atque omnis undique ad vitia consentiena 
raultitudo — we become absolutely polluted by 
depraved notions, and are in a state of revolt 
against our better nature — tum plane infici- 
mur opinionum pravitate, a naturaque descis- 
simus." 

It is well known, that the fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil attracted the attention of early Chris- 
tian writers ; and such men as Lactantius, for 
instance, saw in it a prophecy of our Saviour, 
which Virgil had imitated from the Sybilline 
books. The documents, however, to which 
Lactantius appealed as Sybilline have been 
long regarded as spurious, and the Eclogue 
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could not have been taken from them. But 
there are many circumstances to render it pro- 
bable that Virgil was not a stranger to the sub- 
lime poetry of Isaiah — his extensive learning, 
his religious taste, his love of what was ancieot 
and Eastern, and the well-known fact that 
there was a flourishing community of Jews at 
Rome in his time, whose prevalence, in a lite- 
rary point of view, was then very great at 
Alexandria, with which Rome had lately be- 
come so notoriously acquainted. 

Now the editors of Virgil have tried hard, 
though in vain, to give a good account of this 
Eclogue. A few of the ideas are doubtless to be 
found in Hesiod ; but tim grand idea of ascrib- 
ing to the unborn child of Asiuius Pollio almost 
everything which Isaiah had prophesied of 
the Virgin's offspring, the Branch of the root 
of Jesse, or the idea of a golden age to come, 
must be either a pure and most marvellous 
invention of Virgil, or a beautiful adaptation 
of ideas which the Prophet's very striking 
language suggested. This unborn child was 
to bring on the latter day. His life was to be 
divine, and the gods were to dwell with men. 
Iniquity was to be put down. He was to 
bring peace on earth, and j ustice. Wild beasts 
and serpents were to be harmless, the earth 
would yield its increase, and milk would be 
abundant ; the earth was to exchange its 
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weeds and barrenness for fruits and flowers. 
It is no reflection on the poet Virgil, and much 
the more agreeable to common sense, to sup- 
pose that the idea presented by Isaiah to- 
gether with many of the noblest features of 
his picture have been imitated by Virgil, while, 
where ancient Greek legends presented them- 
selves which could be adapted to his scene, 
he has been careful to introduce them'. 

Something of the same kind must be said 
of the pictures which Ovid has given in his 
Metamorphoses, in which he has made use 
of all the traditions of the Greeks about the 
origin of things. Many of the several parts 
are doubtless to be found in Hesiod, and in 
poetic writings of a later date, which have 
only come down to us in doubtful fragments. 
But his arrangement of the whole, and his 
way of stating some of the several parts, are 
either wonderfully original, or sketched after 
an ancient model which was before him. 

' Vid. Lowth on tiic poetry of the Hebrews- 



CHAPTER X. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE FOREGOING STATEMENTS 



TN the review which has thus been given of 
-^that part of heathen literature which relates 
to those subjects iu which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are almost wholly occupied, we see, in 
general, the human mind engaged in the most 
arduous efforts to extend its knowledge be- 
yond tliose bounds to which its powers are 
naturally limited. Notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledgment of the greatest and the best 
of those who have led the opinions of men, 
that human powers are limited, and that true 
wisdom seeks to be acquainted with these 
limits; we see in the history of the human 
mind thus far, a perpetual tendency to dwell 
upon ihe very verge of possibility, rather than 
to cultivate the sphere within it. And because 
beyond this verge unaided reason could no 
more arrive at truth than it can anticipate the 
developments of future time, philosophy has 
been resolved at least to dream about it, and 
has derived a restless pleasure from vain ex- 
cursions into a boundless and unsubstantial 
void. And, strange to say, it is only as far as 
it iias done thi^ that it has, at least in modern 
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times, been thought entitled to the name of 
philosophy ! 

Now we find also that in the neighbour- 
hood of a people whose elite have been most 
distinguished for this, whose people have been 
described by one of themselves, as Treaioi-rcs nemoath. 

. V . . 1 / . / PhU. 1.6. 

irvuQaveerQai Kara Ttjv ayopau' XeyeTal ti Kaivov'^ — 

there lived a nation, of whom it is now said 
that "they had no philosophy," but who yet 
were, and had been for ages before, in pos- 
session of all the most celebrated positions which 
phUosophy has gained, and Grecian sages are 
dignified with the title of divine, exactly and 
almost solely for having some how acquired 
notions which had long been written down, 
and had become familiar to every Hebrew 
peasant and every Hebrew child. 

Moreover, it constantly appears that these 
divine philosophers are detected in possession 
of truth, in proportion as it can be shewn that 
they had travelled where it was to be found ; 
and while men who remained in their own 
country could invent nothing on these higher 
subjects but absurdities, and were generally 
employed in surrounding any sound truth, 
which had been supplied them, with webs of 
speculation made to be swept away ; the 
earnest seekers after truth who left this phi- 
losophic soil, returned with fresh discoveries, 
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as though truth had been iodigenous only on 

barbarous ground. 

It also appears that such discoveries be- 
came more frequent and abundant, as it can 
be shewn that the truths of Revelation be- 
came more accessible, and as those on whose 
memories, at least, it was written had a wider 
intercourse with surrounding nations. 

One result of all this is — a result which, 
we are assured, was brought about in " the wis- 
dom of God," — a full establishment of the fact 
that " The world by wisdom knew not God." 
That is, — if mortals may speak of divine 
wisdom, — The wisdom of God appeared in 
this, that, whereas the earliest and the most 
prevalent source of human corruption, as far 
as the knowledge of divine things is concerned, 
has been the self-sufficiency of speculation; a 
succession of efforts of this kind should be 
made, in circumstances perfectly favourable 
to a fair trial of human powers, aided and 
stimulated, from time to time, by hints of 
truth from the authentic source, but that all 
of them should be found unavailing to any 
practical acquaintance with divine things. 
And even though these hints became more 
abundant and important and philosophy was 
compelled by them to alter its course ; though 
more correct ideas of God were thus forced 
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upon it from without; His providence acknow- 
ledged ''in erring reason's spite;" a future Pope, 
life more divested of its darkness, and the 
philosophy of morals moulded into a purer 
form than reason had ever devised ; yet all 
this was so far from exalting the human cha- 
racter, and bringing about a genuine acquaint- 
ance with God, that it was both in Greece and 
Rome attended with a perpetual sinking to- 
wards corruption ; so that, to use the remark- 
able language of the Roman historian, ^'Magis Livy,in- 
et magis lapsi sunt ; tum ire coeperunt praeci- 
pites ; donee ad tempora, quibus nee vitia sua 
nee remedia pati potuerunt, perventum." 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHRISTIAN EBVELATION. 



TT was then that it pleased God to put forth 
■^ His own power, by a method iti which t/ug 
philosophy had no place, and by the positive 
achievements of this method to give a tri- 
umphant and everlasting proof of our absolute 
dependence on Him for all our knowledge of 
divine things. 

That light of truth which with a clear yet 
measured brightness had illuminated a small 
portion of the earth, or extended its rays into 
the other surrounding parts only to make the 
darkness visible, — at once, with a progress 
which is compared to the " lightning which 
shineth from the East even unto the West," 
burst upon mankind, penetrating the recesses 
of society, raising the lowest of the people to 
a height of knowledge and true philosophy, 
compared with which the highest and bright- 
est points of heathenism become mean and 
almost invisibly dim; pointed out a certaia and 
universally "acceptable" way to the favour 
and filial love of the Deity; wrested from 
death his sceptre; brought life and immortality 
to light, and gave such power to the world to 
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come, as to master the passions of men.winning 
from their heart its malignity, and laying the 
foundations deep and unassailable, on the prin- 
ciples of universal love, of a kingdom destined 
to " bring forth judgment unto victory." 

Yet even the Gospel met among philo- 
sophers the same reception at first which they 
had given to the Hebrew doctrines. They 
used it largely to improve their systems of 
morality, they employed its facts to attach 
to the history and character of heathen great 
ones, while they threw scorn on the doctrine 
itself, or ignored its source. At first this was 
thought sufficient. As long as Christianity 
was the philosophy of fishermen and artisans, 
it was not thought worthy of being named as 
an object of attack, it was a " superstitio," 
though "exitiabilis." But when it began 
manifestly to affect the life of society, when 
the temples became deserted, the altars un- 
sought, the offerings sparing, the victims 
unsaleable, when people of all ages and 
classes began to " sing hymns to Christ as 
to a God," then began the active opposition. 
Governments and colleges of priests, a Cel- 
sus and a Tatian, Porphyry and Hierocles, 
Cynics and even Platonists threw themselves 
in its way. But they did so in support of a 
hopeless cause. While they thought to have 
conquered Christianity, and for this purpose 
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had recourse at length to other than philo- 
sophical weapons, they were destined to see 
their efforts irustrate, and their systems 
trampled in the dust. 

We have dwelt at greater length on that 
part of the history of heathenism in which 
the influence of Revelation has heen regarded 
as more questionable, than it will be neces- 
sary, or possible in our limits to do, over a 
period in which the general acquaintance with 
Revelation cannot be doubted. 

Nothing can be more manifest than that 
a broad light of revealed truth was already 
resting on the philosophy of Seneca. Born in 
the second year of the Christian sera, he lived 
to see the Christian religion, if not, as Ter- 
tullian asserts, favoured in the first years 
of Nero's reign, certainly marked by perse- 
cution afterwards, and the opportunities at 
least, of being acquainted with its doctrine 
must have been abundant. That Seneca had 
availed himself of these appears everywhere 
in his works. 

With regard to the nature of the Deity, 
Lactantius remarks of Seneca, " Qnam multa 
de Deo nostris similia loquutus est!" and gives 
this example; "When speaking of an early 
death," he says, "you do not understand the 
authority and majesty of your Judge; He is 
the Ruler of the world, He is tlie God of 
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heaven and all the gods ; oa whom those 
Divine natures which we individually rever- 
ence are dependent. — auspensa sunt." 

There is an interesting passage in his sk. i 
piece, De Beneficiis, in which he obliquely 
rebukes the language of Virgil, in his first 
Eclogue : 

Dciis uobis h«c otia focit 
lUe niuas errare boves. . . . 

" God is He who has bestowed on us, not 
a iew oxen merely, but has distributed herds 
of cattle for us over the world, and in what- 
ever parts our flocks may wander, has sup- 
plied the fodder of winter and the pasturage 

of the summer Who has taught us not 

merely to modulate upon a reed, but has con- 
trived for us so many arts and such varieties 
of words and sounds whether vocal or instru- 
mental to be employed in song ! 

" But nature, you say, affords me these. 
You do not see that when you speak thus 
you are only using another name for God. 
For what else is nature than God, than Divine 
wisdom intimately connected with the world 
and all its parts ? . . . You may address by 
ditfereut names this Author of all our bless- 
ings as often as you please. You may call 
Him Jvpiter oplimtta ac maximus. . . . You may 
call Him Staior, not as historians say, be- 
cause be stayed the flight of the Roman 
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army, but because all things stand by His 
goodness, and He is the eatablislier. . . .You 
may call Him Fate, for as fate is nothing else 
than a complication of causes, He is the 
First Cause, on which all the rest depend,. .." 

"Whithersoever you turn you meet with 
Him. Nothing is destitute of Him, He fills 
all His works. When you then, most ungrate- 
ful of mortals, talk of owing nothing to God, 
but only to nature, your language has no 
meaning." 

The language of Seneca, in his Epistles 
to Lucilius, is often almost purely Christian. 
We will give a specimen from the forty-first. 

"You are most excellently and advan- 
tageously engaged, if, as you say, you are 
perseveringly seeking a right mind, and this 
it were unwise to wuh Jbr merely when its 
attainment depends upon yourself. You need 
not lift your hands to heaven, nor intreat 
the temple-keeper to admit you to the audi- 
ence of an image, as though you would be 
more heard in that way. God is by your side, 
He is with you, He is within you. I mean 
this, Lucilius, a Sacred Spirit has his seat 
within us, who notices and watches whatever 
is evil or good respecting us, and His conduct 
to us ia influenced by ours to Him. No good 
man is without God, Can any one rise supe- 
rior to fortune, except by His assistance ? 
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He it is who supplies noble and elevated 
counsels. ... As the rai/s of the sun are in 
contact with the earth, but yet are present 
at their source — ihi sunt unde mittuntur — so 
that Great and Holy Spirit, sent down that 
we may have a nearer knowledge of divine 
things, though He has converse with us, de- 
parts not from His origin." 

It is probable that Seneca has used this 
language in a sense somewhat different from 
that of Scripture, but it is plainly an imi- 
tation of the language of inspired teachers 
respecting the "Spirit of God." 

The following language respecting a fu- 
ture life, and the ultimate destiny of the 
world, must have been borrowed from a 
Christian source. It is contained in an ad- 
dress of great tenderness to Marcia on the^P'*'r'^ 
loss of her son in the bloom of life. After 
speaking in exalted terms of his accomplish- 
ments, his filial affection, and his unsullied 
character, he says, "Reckon then your son §2*- 
still present in the contemplation of his 
virtues, as though now he was more than 
ever yours. There is nothing now to call 
him from your side, he can no more be a 
source to you of solicitude or sorrow. The 
only thing which you could mourn over re- 
specting him you have bewailed sufficiently ; 
all the rest is free from calamity and fraught 
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with pleasure now, if only you make a right 
use of your child, and set your thoughts upon 
that part of him which was most valuable. 
The image of your son alone is lost, a lilce- 
ness merely which did not perfectly resemble 
him,' — he himself is eternal, of a higher 
condition of being, despoiled of burdens 
which were no part of him, and left apart 
from them. These bones and flesh, this 
countenance and hands and other parts 
which minister, are impediments and dark- 
ness to the soul. The mind is oppressed, be- 
dimmed and polluted by means of these, is 
kept off from what is true, from what is its 
own, and is turned aside to what is false. 
His whole struggle was with this cumbrous 
flesh, lest he should be drawn down and 
overthrown. Now he rests his foot where he 
is free from it ; there an eternal repose awaits 
him, where, delivered from whatever is con- 
fused and dim, he contemplates all things 
in transparent purity. Why then should 
you thus resort to his sepulchre? That which 
was worst and most troublesome to him lies 
there, which was no more a part of him than 
were his habiliments. His nature has wholly 
escaped, — to he detained a little while above 
us till it has lost all mortal taint, then to 
be borne on high and mingle with the spirits 
of the blessed." 
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In the Epistles of St. Paul and in those of 
St. Peter, we have a solemn reference to a 
time mentioned in the last of the prophets of 
the Old Testament which sliould "burn as an 
oven." When "The elements should melt 
with fervent heat" — and a "new heaven and 
new earth" should appear upon the ruins of 
the old. A doctrine similar to this is found 
at the close of this addresa to Marcia. 

" For, if the universal destiny can be a ch, : 
consolation to you, nothing in nature will re- 
main where it at present stands, Futurity will 
overthrow everything and bear it away. It 
will sport not with mortals merely, but with 
localities, with regions, with the quarters of 

the globe. it will destroy every living thing 

with the sinking world, and with devastating 
fires will scorch and burn all mortal things. 
And when the time arrives when the world 
shall be destroyed to he again renewed, these 
elements shall fall a prey to their own forces ; 
stars shall come into collision with stars, 
and whatever now in its several sphere is 
luminous, in one conflagration of every com- 
bustible material shall be on fire." 

" And we blessed spirits, to whom eternal 
things are allotted, when it shall please God 
again to construct these things, shall be 
changed into our ancient elements. Happy 
is your son, Marcia, who already knows 
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these things, " This latter sentiment, though 
obscure, seems like a substitute for the 
Christian idea of the glorified body of the 
Resurrection — when " This corruptible shall 
put on incorruption." 

Epictetus obtained a kind of distinction 
soon after the death of Seneca, and has left 
many sayings in accordance with the im- 
proved philosophy of his time. But Plutarch, 
who was born about 15 years before the 
death of Seneca, and flourished about 30 
years after his death, will better serve for an 
exponent of the heathen philosophy of that 
period. By the time in which Plutarch wrote 
his most famous pieces, Christianity had 
already become formidable, and it is njani- 
fest that while heathen writers in an earlier 
part of the first century are much inclined to 
abandon their polytheism, by the time of 
Plutarch those who did not go over to Chris- 
tianity, or to something like it, were inclined 
to cling more closely to polytheism, and to 
render it more respectable by taking the 
God of Revelation for the pattern of their 
supreme Deity, and conferring His attributes 
on some one of the idols of antiquity, while 
they borrowed the light of Revelation to 
arrange a system of religious philosophy 
more in accordance with the sentiments 
which Christianity had made prevalent. 
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Accordingly almost at the same time thatBoirowa 
Justin was seeking instruction in Divine *j"^^y^ 
things from the Stoics, Peripatetics, Pytha- [^^"'' 
goreans, which did not satisfy him, and had 
given up even his favourite Platonism for a 
doctrine in which his mind found full con- 
viction and repose; Plutarcli, though enlarg- 
ing his acquaintance with the truth, was 
endeavouring to strengthen the defences of 
his heathenism by Christian materials. In 
his latter years he became a devout priest of 
the Delphian Apollo, and as such became 
the apologist even of Egyptian gods, and 
attempted to discover the divinest wisdom in 
"Demens Egyptus." We have therefore in 
Plutarch a strange mixture of what appears 
the lowest superstition, witli sentiments and 
discourses worthy of enlightened Christianity. 

His book De Sera Numinis Vindicta, con- on Provi- 
tains a masterly argument in defence of the 
Providence of God. It is a dialogue in the 
manner of some of Cicero's pieces. After 
having exploded an Epicurean, they enter 
calmly on the discussion of this subject with 
the view of removing the difficulties of a 
doctrine on the truth of which they were 
agreed. And in reply to the objection that ch. *. 
punishment loses its value as a corrective 
by being long delayed, Plutarch answers, 
" I will begin by imitating the caution of the 
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Academy. For it is a more serious thing 
for human beings to speak about divine and 
heavenly things, than if one who is ignorant 
of music or of war should discourse about 
them. None but a physician can well under- 
stand the reasons which a physician has for 
his treatment of a patient, so it is not for 
man to say more than this about the gods, 
that while He knows best the proper season 
for applying the healing process for crime — 
T^s -Tept Tijv Hoxlav larpeias — He administers the 
punishment to each as a medicine, of which 
neither the same amount nor tlie same time 
is adapted to all cases. For that medicine 
of the soul called Justice transcends all other 
sciences, as Pindar testifies by calling the 
Ruler and Lord of all men 'Apirr-roTe-^pav, as 
being the supreme administrator of justice to 
whom it pertains to define the when, and how, 
and how much an individual transgressor is 
to be punished." 

"According to Plato, Minos derived his 
laws from Zeus, as though without such teach- 
ing man would be unskilful. And in fact 
human laws are often unworthy of their au- 
thors, and even ridiculous, as were some of 
those of the Lacedfemonians, Romans, and of 
Solon himself. How then can we wonder, 
when luiman aflairs are thus ill conducted by 
human beings, that we cannot understand 
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the reasons which the Deity has for inflict- 
ing punishment sometimes sooner, sometimes 
later? 

" I say not this to aToid the difficulty, but ch. v, 
as a consideration from which we may feel 
that the doctrine is safe, though we may not 
succeed in mcuitering all its difficulties. But 
consider this in the first place, that God has 
placed Himself before us as an example, and 
grants to those who are able to follow Him 
to attain to human virtue, in which man in his 
degree becomes like God. For as all nature 
is in a state of disorder, it has this means of re- 
covering and becoming a koo-iUos, viz. by being 
in some degree assimilated to the idea, and 
by partaking of the virtue of the Divine 
Being... .and there is no greater good which 
man can derive from God than by becoming 
thus a partaker of the Divine Nature. 

" Now it is not because God is afraid He 
should have to repeiit of His decisions that He 
does not accelerate the punishment of crime, 
but to teach us by His own example to refrain 
from what is ferocious and violent in seeking 
redress for injuries. And that by following 
the example of his gentleness and delay, we 
should proceed orderly and deliberately in 
the administration of justice. 

" If examples of human moderation have 
influence over us, how much more likely is it 

T. H. E. S 
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that by looking to God, in whom there is no 
defect, who is without repentance, but who 
yet defers His punishment and waits for the 
appropriate time, we shall become cautious 
in such things, and reckon a divine part of 
With long, virtue that meekness and loner-sufiFerinc — 

Buffering, = » 

forbearing fieya\oTrd9eiv — which God Himself exhibits, ac- 
eT iv 3 cording to which, by chastising He amends a 
few, but by His delay in doing so. He benefits 
and instructs a multitude. 
'■'■ "Again, it is likely that the Deity per- 

fectly understands the condition of the soul 
to whose disease His justice is to be applied, 
^ot willing whether it is such as is inclined to repentance, 
Mrbh but ■'^"'^ thu^ He gives space for repentance to 
Ihodd' those who are not wholly and incurably de- 
^"wnce"!^ praved. Inasmuch as He knows how much oi 
^^"^■'"■^' the virtue which he gave them at their birth 
they still retain, and in what degree that in 
them which is noble remains, as not having 
been obliterated but merely overgrown by evil 
education and bad connexions, and maybe 
restored to its natural habit by due attention.^ 
But whatever is incurable He at once cuts down 
as injurious to others, and still more so to tint 
sinner who lives on in sin. 

" For, as the best soil is often most ovef* 
grown with weeds and most unpromising Id 
appearance, which an unskilful farmer would 
condemn, while one of experience would cul* 
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tivate it with especial care ; so the most ge- 
nerous natures are often most fertile in such 
faults as men would at once visit with de- 
struction, while He who is a better judge 
waits till the proper season, when experience 
shall have come to the aid of reason and native 
virtue, and nature shall hring forth its genuine 
fruits." 

In regard to natures incurably evil PIu- vh. 
tarch says, 

"Some men of enormous wickedness are fhe case of 

Pharaoh 

permitted to remain for a time to be as it were mentioned. 

» Rom. IX. 6. 

the executioners of the divine judgments, and 
are then cut down ; and such I believe most 
tyrants are.. ..Just as some of the most formi- 
dable wild beasts are useful id checking the 
multiplication of noxious animals..." 

*' Nor is it surprising, if a farmer does not i-at both 
cut down the thorns nor burn up the weeds E.fherun- 

r til Iho hor- 

till the crop is ripe, that God does not destroy Jj^Jj. ^;j 
and eradicate a root of evil and nigged nature *"■ 
from those of a generous and noble kind imtil 
these have borne their own fruits." 

In shewing that the execution of the sen- q^^j^.j^ 
tence however long delayed willcome, he says: ^^.^Vma 
"To the gods the whole space of human lifej^^^^, 
is as nothing. The present as compared with Jb^J^ooo 
thirty years ago is like the evening in which ihedkirf 
the sentence of the morning is to be executed, ^m ^mt. 
And a malefactor imprisoned in this life is io. 
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like one in Ji dungeon from which there is nO 
escape ; and though a man should spend ha 
life in revel, he is only like the convicts who 
amuse themselves in prison while the rope is 
about their necks." 

To those who are familiar with the lan- 
guage of our Lord and his apostles it is un- 
necessary to point out the close agreemeot 
of most of this of Plutarch with the Chria- 
tian doctrine. He had manifestly not been 
prevented from making acquaintance with the 
Christian philosophy by that jealousy ofita 
pretensions, which towards the end of fata 
life deterred some from inquiring into it, or 
stimulated others to become so far acquainted 
with the Christian writings as to make them 
the object of attack. 

Among the former of these was Taciiu, 
who had ransacked the heathen accounts of 
the Jewish people, while he almost ig;nored 
the writings of their own historian Josephus, 
and the authentic documents from which he 
drew his accounts. And in the case of Chris- 
tianity he has sadly violated hia own rule, 
"Incorruptam fidem professis, nee amore qd 
quam et sine odio dicendus est." 

Galen, who was bom soon after the deau 
of Plutarch, was acquainted at least with the 
writings of Moses, which he prefers to th 
of Epicurus ; and in his work, " De usu i 
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tium," has demonstrated the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in the spirit of devout philosophy. 
But he does not seem acquainted with the 
Christian system. And Marcus Antoninus, Marcni 
though acquainted with the Christians as his 
subjects, whom he sometimes seems to favour 
and sometimes to give up to persecution, had 
no accurate knowledge of their religion, and, 
in fact, notwithstanding his many instructors 
in philosophy, there is little evidence that he 
was a reading man. 

Among those who, about this time, in a 
certain way perused the Christian writings, 
are two Epicureans, — Lucian and Celsus. ^'"=^^ 
The former exercised his satirical powers 
against religious systems of every kind, and, 
among the rest, against the Christian. In 
his book, De morte Peregrini, he gives many 
correct representations of the doctrine and 
faith of Christians, and mentions, among 
other things, that they possessed sacred rfocw-gii. 
ments, which were read in public. He also 
speaks of their sacred hl-n-va, and the religious g u. 
discourses with which they were attended. 

Celsus, whose attack against Christianity ceisu*. 
is known only from the answer of Origen, but 
whose language Origeu has professedly cited, 
has either quoted or made distinct allusion to 
a large number of passages in the New Tes- 
tament. He refers to the disciples of Jesus, 
and though he makes a garbled and uncandid 
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uae of them, to attack their doctrine, A« fjf- 
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tations are principally taken from the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, with every part of which he 
seems familiar'; but he has also cited the 
other Gospels, several of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the Apocalypse ; or at least has 
shewn his acquaintance with them. 

Pon'hFj. Porphyry did not flourish till nearly a cen- 

tury later, hut, as a celebrated opponent of 
Chriatianity, may be mentioned here. He is 
said, though not on perfect evidence, to have 
been brought up a Christian. But he flourish- 
ed as a new Platonist; and from the very 

p™p.ET. large citations which Eusehhis has given from 
his philosophical worka, as well as from some 
of these still extant, he was manifestly a dis- 
tinguished ornament of his age. And Eua 

p. E.V.I*. bius speaks of him with great respect, 

He wrote an elaborate work against the 
Christians, to which Methodius, Eusebius, and 
Apollinarius replied; but both the work and 
these Apologies are lost. Eusebius says, in 
VI. 10. reference to it, "Porphyry, who lived almost 
within our memory, wrote a treatise against 

1 The term ciayjEkiov ia used by him probubly aa applied 
to the four Gospels. He Bays, Cont. Cels. ii. 27, that some of 
those who believedj-./ieTu^apaTTeiii en tij? wpaJTi)^ ypatpSt 
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our faith ; in which he endeavoured to calum- 
niate the sacred Scriptures, and made men- 
tion of those who had interpreted them, but 
was able to substantiate no charge against 
their doctrines, though he abused their inter- 
preters, particularly Origen." 

St. Jerom, in various parts of his writings, 
has referred to the attacks of Porphyry, on 
particular passages, from which it appears 
that Porphyry was well acquainted both with 
the Gospels and the Epistles. 

St. Chrysostoin remarks, " They who have u 
written against us are sufficient to testify the 
antiquity of our writings; for instance, Cels us 
and Bataneotes (Porphyry)." 

The extracts which Eusebius has given 
from his philosophical writings shew that, 
though he was much such a religionist as Plu- 
tarch, /. e. had become a superstitious worship- 
per of heathen gods, he spoke about the Deity, 
His attributes and His providence, as well as 
about the duties of life, by the aid of the 
Hebrew and Christian Revelations. 

In fact, Christianity had now become so 
well known, had so deeply affected the life of 
society, had carried off so many distinguished 
men from the Heathen party, and had taken 
such a station in the literature of the time ; that 
for heathen philosophers to be unacquainted 
with it had become the exception, and not the 
mle. There were many examples of men 
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who were almost persuaded to be Christians, 
but who were deterred by the remaining oblo- 
quy and disabilities which were still allowed 
to test the sincerity, and to stimulate the zeal 
of its genuine disciples. 

It is not for us to say what amount of 
spiritual benefit had been derived by those 
who from the earliest times of heathen phi- 
losophy had received the light of revealed 
truth in increasing measure, till heathenism 
was utterly outshone and extinguished by the 
power of its beams. It is too evident, from 
what has come before us in this inquiry, that 
though this truth had reached the understand- 
ings of men, it had in most cases only afforded 
them materials for speculation, and had sel- 
dom been received with any approach to the 
obedience of faith. The spiritual necessities of 
men had been forced upon their attention, 
but the true means of supplying them were 
either unperceived or indignantly rejected. 
Above all, the great idea which is exhibited 
in all the Scriptures, less clearly in the Old 
Testament, but fully and gloriously developed 
in the New Covenant, of Hie mode of acceptance 
with God, is perhaps nowhere found in hea- 
then philosophy ; and that " Articulum stantis 
vel cadentis Ecclesiae," which has been too 
loosely held in Christendom itself, has always 
been the last to recommend itself to the spirit 
of a philosophy which has ever moat tena- 
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ciously clung to the eldest and most danger- 
ous vice of the human mind, i. e. a tendency 
to claim to itself the credit of blessings which 
have been wholly supplied by the Father of 
lights from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift. 

On no subject has more credit been claim- 
ed for philosophy than on that of the soul's 
continued existence. We have seen that in 
the earlier accounts of the Hebrews which 
have come down to ue, it was a part of the 
method of Divine teaching, to require implicit 
repose on His boundless goodness for the 
entire .future being of the objects of it. Yet 
to those who had attained this confidence an 
assurance of some glorious future was vouch- 
safed, which was not the less connected with a 
"fulness of joy," because it was indefinite as 
to its mode. And with all the eloquent things 
which were said on this subject by the Greeks 
and some of the Romans, all which they could 
say beyond this indefinite hope, or, if you 
please, inherent belief, was either to becloud 
it with dreary fancies, or to make it incredi- 
ble by wild speculations — the effect of both 
which was to increase the doubts respecting 
the doctrine itself; and there is much to shew 
that these Epicurean doubts had not only 
deeply infected the heathen world at the time 
of our Lord's appearance, but with the preva- 
lence of Greek ideas in Palestine, had pro- 
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duced the Sadducean heresy among the Jews : 
while that part of the people who faithfully 
adhered to their Sacred Scriptures as a 
• whole, maintained, as St. Paul asserted, "the 
hope in God that there should be a resurrection 
both of the just and unjust." 

We are not to wonder that this develope- 
ment of the Hebrew doctrines was a new 
stumbling-block in the way of human reason. 
Galen had declared it impossible that God 
could create man out of the dust of the Earth. 
How many more difficulties seemed to be ia 
the way of the resurrection of tke dead! Yet 
this doctrine was a corner-stone of Chris- 
tianity. 

A still greater stumbling-block was the 
doctrine of the Cross. But this too was de- 
clared to be the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. 

It seemed as if by these philosophy was 
at length to be driven to despair. All com- 
promise with it was at an end. These doc- 
trines could never appear to spring from 
human theories. They rested absolutely on 
Divine authority. They were proclaimed to 
men " with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven." Henceforth, philosophy — by stum- 
bling at the doctrines of heaven, was destined 
to be " broken,^'. — by throwing itself in their 
way, to be "ground to powder." That so " our 
faith and hope might be in God.''' 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION IN 
GERMANY. 



IN the Studim und KrUUcen for 1848, Dr Hundes- 
hagen, Christian Advocate in the Uiiivorsity of 
Heidelberg, has the following remarks : 

" The first age of the Christian Church is rightly 
called the apologetiu, for the Christian religion had then 
to win its right to existence by its struggles. We of 
this ago are in this respect earned back to the com- 
mencement of Christianity, for the fore-front of the 
battle of parties relates to the very existence of the 
Christian religion. 

" Who has not heard in all directiooB voices ex- 
claiming in this way : ' The so-called facts on which 
Christianity rests are mere fictions of the fancy, crea- 
tions of human consciousness, which are now recog- 
nized by the mind as such, and aa merely such recalled. 
Christ is a myth, which the understanding under 
certain historical circumstances projected, as Isis and 
Artemis.' Or even this : ' Religion in general is an 
illueion, though an inevitable one, as long as reason has 
not attained in its developement to full acquaintance 
with ita own powers.' 

" ' God ia only the being of the human spirit itself, 
viewed by itself separately. Our relation to God is 
the relation of a man to himself, but regarded aa 
another.' " 

" If we consider that these, and similar assertions, 
are not mere wanton frivolities, but are brought for- 



ward as the result of deep philosophical and critically 
historic studies, that during the last tea years a whole 
literature has been devoted to this theme, and that 
this ie the tone of almost the whole general literature 
of the day, there can be no doubt that we are called 
upon to apply our Christian attainments to that same 
apologetic task which engaged the first century ; nay, 
more, to go even farther back than the ancient apo- 
logists did i for they had to contend, not bo much with 
atheism and irreligion, as to defend Christianity itedf 
from both these charges." 

Dr Heugstenberg ia known in this country ; he it 
one of the few literary men who, with a perfect 
acquaintance with all which has been going on around 
him, and unrivalled ancient learning, has never bowed 
his knee to tlio Baa.1 of German philosophy, lias long 
struggled with almost paasionate eamestne^ to avert 
its effects, and has seen afar off the cloud which is now 
bursting over his father-land. 

In the Evangelische Kirchemsitunff for Janiuuy, 
1849, he makes the following affecting statement: 

" From the year 1836, and especially since 1840. 
the infidel and autichristian spirit bus made a progr^ 
among us which has caused the soul of every God- 
fearing man to tremble within him with presentimeat 
of that judgment of God which must be the inevitable 
result. Every such heart is filled with the sentiment at 
'■ the Prophet : ' Why is my soul so full of woe? my 
'- heart beats within me, and I have no peace, for my 
soul hears the trumpet-blast, the battle and the death- 
cry ; the land is deeolated, and suddenly is my tent 
overthrown.' For He in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, is to our people more and moi» i 
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stranger: the Saviour is driven by His servants from 
His ovm inheritance. 

" The freezing blast of ungodlinoas wliich is sweeping 
over the whole land is to those who remain true to 
their God and Saviour almost intolerable. They feel 
themselves strangers and pilgrims in their own father- 
land. They can well enter into the words of the 
Psalmist : ' All who see me laugh me to scorn ; they 
ehoot out their lips and shake their heads — Thou hast 
put away mine acquaintance from me, thou hast made 
mo an abomination to them.' Almost all the important 
vibrations of public life, all tho national movements in 
Germany, are only different variations of the theme: 
' We will not have this man to reign over us.' In 
every new attire has Antichrist appeared on the stage 
of public life, and the hoarse applauso which he has 
found in every freah appearance haa been given, not to 
his attire, hut to himself, whom a spirit of his own 
nature has recognised in atl his changes." 

" But if," says Dr H., " our ovm testimonies be not J 
listened to, perhaps that of a De Wette may, whoee 
writings have usually served the spirit of tho times. 
He says, in the preface to his Apocalt/pge, ' The self- 
delfioation of the Romish Antichrist appears to me but 
a child's play compared with the God-denying, infidel, 
presumptuous, and dissolute egotism of the present 
day.' "... 

In May, Dr H. traces more particularly these evils p. 
to their source. He says, " If we now take a summary 
view of the symptoms of our time, if we reflect on the 
circumstance that the facts relating to Christianity, to 
Christ, and to the Living God, are ignored and rejected ; 
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that tliis haa for a century been the oaae axnoog edu- 
cated clasees, and ie now extensively bo among the 
lower : if we reflect on the exciting and aeducing philo 
sophy which refers everything in hfe and conduot to 
perception (erkeninws), and which thus raises the subjixt 
of perception to the summit of arrogant and arbitrary 
Atbeiam — that this in ita modern outbreaks from 
Hegel, through Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Feuerbaeh, down 
to Daumer and Nork, haa been brought to a more than 
burning hatred against God and Hia Gospel, haa found 
disciples accomplished for all that is Satanietic, — if to 
this we add, what we have mow lived to see the selfieh- 
nesa of high officers of state, the seditious outbursts of 
the people against their rightful govemnient, the open 
and avowed socialism, the formal adoption of the tove- 
reigiit^ of the people, i.e. of di^magogues and their mob, m 
the place of God, and His Anpinted , , . , and the pro- 
claimed irreligion of the State. . . . . — when we take a 
view of these evils, and perceive how they are deeply 
rooted in the science, habits, and feelings of the life of 
the people, we feel as though there were no hope of 
rescue, and as if the Devil were driving a deeperate 
game with our whole existence." 

Nothing can be a stronger testimony to the fact 
that these evils are the genuine fruit of that abandon- 
ment of established principle and of historio authority 
which left the foundations of the German Protestant 
Church unsound, than that men like Dr Hengstenberg, 
who have ever been the strongest opponents of the 
Koman Catholic Church, should be now inclined to 
see in her possession the principles, for want of which 
they are on the brink of rum. 
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He goes on to say: "Under thrae circumstancee ib. 

we are constrained to look about us, . . . our own imme- 
diate circle ie the Evangelical Church. But a greater 
circle atill which surrounds us ia Christendom in gene- 
ral, a distinguished member of which by our side ifl the 
(Roman) Catholic Church. With regard to that, with 
all its defects, and far as we may be from the idea of 
joining it, we acknowledge that the (Roman) Catholic 
Church has preserved in itself — though we cannot say 
unimpaired — the being of godliness and Christianity, 
and we therefore hold, that the grounds which might 
formerly have at least excused animosity, exist no 
lotiffer . . , Aud we wish and desire that while the two 
confessions maintain inviolate all that is peculiar to 
them, the common confession of the Divine Redeemer 
should be regarded as the common basis of mutual 
esteem and love . . . Wo are animated by no other apirit 
towards the (Roman) Catholic Church than it becomes 
us to cherish as members of the same body of the 
Lord. We would not tolerate them merely, we honour 
the (Roman) Catholic Church, and would fain go hand 
in hand with them, in mutually cleansing ourselves, 
that so we may be the better prepared to unite in 
making head against all which threatens the honour and 
the existence of the Christian name. 

" With all its defects, which are dangerous to us, 
and which prejudice the power of the Gospel in itself, 
the (Roman) Catholic Church has advantages over oura, 
and has in the entire latter period so splendidly mani- 
fested these advantages, that we cannot allow ourselves 
to be blind to them, hut would rather take occasion to 
be humbled before her, and to take a lesson from her." 
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We have cited this earnest language, as that of men 
who in all respects deserve attention, and because we 
strongly feel that the solemn warning which they have 
uttered, is far from being unnecessary here. What- 
ever other tendencies there may be, it is certain there 
are none which in their approaches are so much to be 
dreaded, but which have actually made so dangerous a 
progress, as the fond adoption of those very methods of 
philosophizing which have borne such pernicious fruits 
in Germany. Un-english and essentially un-logical as 
they are, they have manifestly given a tone to the 
language of multitudes in our own country, and ihmr 
eonckuums have been commonly adopted as thouffh they 
had been proved. 



THE END. 
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